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- Labor Dems Buck Dark Horse; 
Insist on Strong Rights Plank 


By CARL HIRSCH 


CHICAGO, Aug. 14.-The Democratic Party's Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee yesterday expressed its view that the party should come out with 
a strong civil rights plank specifically backing up the U. S. Supreme Court 


decisions. 

The advisory committee recom- 
mended that the plank state: “Sup- 
port of the Federal Government 
to facilitate a peaceful and effec- 
tive transition to a non-segregated 
American educational system as 
required by the recent Supreme 
Court decision, and to implement 
other Supreme Court decision’s 
outlawing segregation and _ other 
violations of civil rights.” 


Ceorge Harrison, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
issued the report of the commit- 
tee which includes the following 
union leaders: James B. Carey, 
‘International Union of Electrical 
~ Workers; David J. MacDonald, 
United Steelworkers; Thomas 
Kennedy, United Mine Workers; 
Joseph D. Keenan, Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 


Meanwhile, the possibility of a 
convention floor baitl for a 
stronger civil rights plank was en- 
hanced bv the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action. ‘Ihe ADA national. 
board today ci wlled on the Demo- 
cratic Party “to give its unequi- 
vocal support to the Supreme 
Court decisions on segregation and 


to their executive and legislative | 


implementation. The ADA added: 

If the platform committee re- 
fuses to we opt such a plank, we, 
urge the delegates to demonstrate 
their devotion to civil rights bv 
carrying the issue to the floor of 
the convention.’ 


The reports from the platform- 


By SAM KUSHNER 


America, was held in the stock- 
yards near the international am- 
phitheatre, scene of the Democratic 
Party convention. 

Willoughby Abner, Chicago 
chairman of, the NAACP and po- 
litical action director of Region 
4, UAW, evoked cheers from thie 
crowd when he declared, 
Democratic Party does not adopt a 


Supreme Court decision it will for- 


“It the! 


civil rights plank in support of. the: 


ne a eC; 


feit the moral right to ask for! 
Labor's support. 

Ralph 1 well president of the 
UPWA, reported on progress in 
the contract negotiations. with the 
packers. Referring to the coming 
unity convention of Packing and 
the Amalgamated as well as to 
wage negotiations, he said that 
the two unions “are functioning|’ 
in these negotiations, for all _prac- 
— purposes as one union.’ 


— —— = ——— -- —e 


10,000 PACKING WORKERS, AT CONTRACT 
RALLY, URGE DEM PRO-LABOR PLATFORM 


CHICAGO, Aug. 14.—Ten thousand packinghouse workers today staged a one- 
hour demonstration in support of their 1956 contract demands and in support of a er -labor 


platform for the Democratic convention. The demonstration, called by District 1, of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of) 7 


in political action by union mem- 
bers was made by Charles Hayes, 
director of District 1, UPWA. 
Placards carried by the workers 
bore such slogans as “Enforce the 
Supreme Court Desegregation or- 
der now, 
civil rights,” 
share the benefit of automation,” 
‘30-hour week at 40 hours pay, 
“Merger means greater strength for 
all packinghouse workers,” “Mem- 


A stirring call for participation 


draftin SESSIONS indicated that) G 


new “compromise” wording for 
the civil rights plank was ‘bein 

developed in an effort to head off 
a fight on the convention floor. 
The latest version, it was rumored, 
called for a paragraph approving 


___ (Continued on ‘Page 3) 
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ger means more money. 


Pressure Rising for 


Adlai-Estes Ticket 


Special te the Daily Worker | 


CHICAGO, Aug. 14.—An “adlai- 
Estes” ticket for the Democratic 
Party was today becoming an in- 
fectious slogan at the Democratic 
national convention. 


touched. off by a cheering rally,, 


Kefauver and I are now speaking | 40 


from the same platform,” Steven- 
son told them. 

Pressed as to whether he would 
accept the vice-presidential nomi- 


Labor, farm and Negro delegates | 
voiced increasing approval for | 
the combination of Adlai E. Steven- 
son and Estes Kefauver. 


A boom in this. direction. was 
touched off by a cheering rally 
where the two candidates ap- 
peared. “I am happy that Estes 


_— ew or ee Or" 


Truce Parley of 2 Teen-Age 
Gangs Impresses Board 


By ROOSEVELT AWARD, JR. 
Teen-age gang friction on the lower East Side has been averted mobi. speedy 


and vigorous actions of community leaders and New York city Youth Boar 


officials. 


_ Spokesmen from both groups paid tribute to teen-age gangmembers who in a conference 


last Monday night agreed on y During this 


three-week “truce period.” 
“We were all impressed with 
. their wisdom in settling difficult 
lems,” Rev. C. Kilmer Myers 
St. Augustine chapel told re- 
porter following the round-table 


conference between the two rival 


we 

Sixteen gang members, nine 
from the Enchanters and ‘Sports- 
._ men, seven from the Dragons, 
after a.four-hour meeting agree to 
aes “cool” . trace period. 


they would: imeet. again, 


<a < a! 


riod, there would 
be no fights, they would carry no 
weapons and 
ance JOE ype one esentative 
from each group, would meet to 


pag any dispute arising. Incase 


for Rev. Myers, would be call- 
ed in by Boortnoen or Echanter 
a ng ge Rev. William 
endt of St maui Chapel 


Sept.|by. the Dragons. 


Rev. Myers, Rev.: 


a three-man griev- 


lems arises too difficult} 
grievance committee to 


Wendt. and! 


Jim McCarthy of the Youth Board, 
and attorney Peter Brown, who 
acted as mediator at the confer- 
ence, told newsmen they were im- 
pressed by the “sincerity” and 
“guilessness” of the teen-age par- 
ticipants. - 


LACK OF FACILITIES. 

They said both groups attributed 
antagonisms to lack of facilities in 
the community and to the fact that 
a had “ne places to go.” .- 

: “So, we walk the streets looking 
(Continued on Page 2) 


nation, Kefauver told the rally, “I 
will accept.” 

In the packed meeting of dele- 
gates were many pledged to Ke- 
fauver for President who had not 
yet accepted the Tennessee Sen- 
ator’s recommendation that they 
throw their backing to Stevenson. 

The rally ended with separate 
cheering for each of the two, and 
finally the joint chant, “We want 
both.” 

Supporters of both candidates 
fear the growing danger of a con- 

(Continu on Page 2) 


“No compromise on} 
“Our local wants to} including UAW president Walter 


| 


CHICAGO, Aug. 14.—The 200 trade unionists who are delegates to 
the Democratic national convention are reported ready to unite behind a 
single candidate in the event a Stevenson-Harriman deadlock would open 
the. door to the nomination of an anti-labor dark horse. Although this deci- 


sion was not made ‘public, it was 
apparently adopted shortly betore 
the labor delegates held their cau- 
cus at the Harrison hotel yester- 
day. The tactic of the unionists is 
to work unitedly for plattorm 
planks while allowing differences 
as to candidates. But these dit- 
ferences, they say, would be re- 
solved promptly if threatened 
with a candidate unacceptable to 


labor. 


A caucus would be called, a 
spokesman privately told newsmen, 
und the labor delegates would 
vote, presumably as between Stev- 
enson and Harriman. 


Stevenson has the larger follow- 
ing among the union delegates, 


Reuther. Harriman followers in- 
‘|clude USW president David. J. 
McDonald, and George M. Har- 
rison, president of the railroad 
clerks. AFL-C1O president George 
Meany’s preference has: not been 
announced but it is said he likes 
to have the labor people divided | 
among the’ candidates, thus keep- 
ing “a foot in each camp.’ 


The labor delegates could be 
decisive in the 44-man Michigan 
delegation and carry lots of weight 
in other crucial delegations: New 


Jersey 36; Ohio 58; Massachusetts 


The arithmetic became more 
significant tonight, 48 hours be- 
fore the balloting is scheduled to 
begin, because of the. jockeying 
for delegates by the competing 
Harriman and Stevenson forces, 
and the cantering of a couple of . 
dark horses on the outskirts—name- 
ly Sen. Lyndon Joliison of Texas 
and Sen. Stuart Syutington of Mis- 
souri. 

-In the wake of Harry Truman’s 
announcement of support for Har- 
riman and thereby the initiation of 
a Stop-Stevenson movement, the 
Southern wing of the party has P- 
ped up its activity aimed at bloc 
ing adoption of a strong civil rights 

(Continued on Page 3) 


POINT of ORDER 


CONVENTION THOUGHTS 


By ALAN MAX 


Watching the convention on TV, you get the notion that the 
Democrats may be running on a platform of Oldsmobile, Sunbeam 


and Betty Furness. 


It is claimed that TV viewers actually can know more about 


what is going on than the average delegate. They could hardly 


know less. * 


about FDR, along came Mrs. 
he wasn’t running. 


gaan the tain wee 


ust when the Demo lead finally realized it was time to boast 
Pon yes Roosevelt to remind — that 


a 


Keynote orator Frank Clement canvinced the. convention that 
ara meee arte scene. ep en aot 28 time. But 


ere aE FY? on which get it 


® : ” 
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rites Assail 


S Threats 


Against Egypt — 


LONDON, Aug. 14.—Labor Party leader Hugh Gaitskell 
today demanded a’ showdown conference with Prime Min- 


ister Anthony Eden on British 


plans to use force in the Suez 


Canal dispute. 

The pro-labor Daily Mirror 
warned in a front-page “Message 
to Eden” that his only course 
would be to resign if he allowed 
‘himself to be goaded inte rash 
deeds “by his own beld words, : by 
the din from sabre rattlers 
awe diplomats or by applause 
rom France.” 

Britain’s united national front 
cracked wide open only two days 
before representatives of 22 na- 
tions meet here on the Suez Canal 
dispute. 

The Labor Party executive com- 
mittee issued a statement asking 
assurance that British mobilization 
was “purely precautionary and 
solely neue for defense against 
possible aggression.” | 

The British buildup continued, 
however, with troops and planes 
ferrying reinforcements to Medi- 
terranean bases. The French fleet, 


reported at Sardinia —yesterday,' call for a general strike throughout 


weighed anchor and sailed to an 
unknown destination. 

The Manchester Guardian and 
the London News-Chronicle today 
criticized Eden for talking bigger 
than he was prepared to act. 

The Daily Herald, organ of the 
Labor Party, declared: . 

“Unless the Prime Minter 
quickly clarifies our position, 
Thursday's conference is going to 


begin with the widespread belief; 


that Britain and France are threat- 
ening to take the law into their 
own hands. This would -be cala- 
mitous to our cause... . 

“It is unlikely that the world is 
going to recognize any pronounce- 
ment of this conference as giving 
us rights on whicsh we can stand— 
unless it is linked to the United 
Nations.” 

Soviet foreign minister Dmitri 
Shepilov arrived here today with a 
statement that his government will 
do everything it can for a peaceful 
settlement on which all the states, 
including Egypt, can agree. 


East Germany announged yes- Sovereign Egypt and of the just - 


terday it was going to the con- 
ference although not invited. Brit- 
ish sources said the Foreign Of- 
fice would refuse visas for any 
East Germans. 

Bulgaria issued a commuinque 
last night saying it should have 
been invited and that no discus- 


sions outside the UN would be 
proper. 

Egypt, which refused an invita- 
tion to the conference, had an 
unofficial observer in London— 
Salah Salem, confidante of Nasser’s 


and|and former minister of national 


guidance. He arrived as represen- 
tative of his Cairo newspaper, Al 
Shaab. 

India’s roving Ambassador V. K. 
Krishna Menon, arrived yesterday. 
He denied reports that India was 
seeking to mediate between Egypt 
and the West. 


Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles met with President Eisen- 
hower in Washington before taking 
off today for London. 

In Egypt the Railways and Post 
and Telegraph Workers called a 
general strike for Thursday to 
demonstrate Egyptian solidarity. 

The strike coincides with the 


the Arab world, 

In Washington r epresentatives 
of 13 major oil companies held a 
‘hush-hush meeting yesterday with 
Undersecretary of State Herbert 
Hoover, Jr. The committee was 
organized last week. 

The Syrian government warmed 
today the British and U. S. Ambas- 
sadors Syria might not be able to 
protect oil pipelines if there is “ag- 
gressive action” against Egypt. 

In Jerusalem Menachem Beigin, 
leader of the Irgun terrorist organi- 


zation demanded that Israel exploit; ’ 


|the Suez situation in any way pos- 
sible, including a pact with Britain. 
e British aircraft carrier Bul- 
wark arrived in Malta yesterday. 
“The Soviet delegation will do 


everything possible to seek ways; 


for settlement of the points at issue 
through agreement by all the 
states concerned, with the neces- 
sary participation of the state of 
Egypt and on the basis of a cor- 
‘rect combination betwéén the na- 
tional interests of independent and 


interests of other countries who use 
the Suez canal,” Shepilov said. 
In Paris, Georges Picot, a direc- 


tor of 'the nationalized Suez Canal! 


Co. said tonight he could “shut 
down the Suez Canal tomorrow” 
by calling the company’s non- 
Egyptian employes off their posts. 


Merger and Political Action Will 
Highlight State CO Convention 


By HERB SIGNER 

Politically action in the 1956 
campaign and plans for merger 
with the state AFL will be high- 
Jighted a the 16th Constitutional 
Convention of the N. Y. State CIO 
to be held in Albany next week, 
a 23-25, it was announced yes- 
t y. 


The delegates representing some 


1,000,000 members, will be ad- | 


dressed by Gov. Averell Harriman, 
Sen. Herbert H. Lehman, Attorney 
General Jacob K. Javits, Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, Industrial Com- 
missioner Isadore Lubin, Work- 
men’s Compensation Board chair- 
man Angela Parisi, and others. 
Labor leaders scheduled to speak 
include Jacob §S. Potofsky, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, who is also chairman of | 
the AFL-CIO International Affairs 
Committee; James Carey, president 
of the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers and chairman of the 
AFE-CIO Civil Rights Committee; 


Transport Workers Union and of 


'the N. ¥. C. CIO Council; Joseph. 


Curran, president of the National 
| Maritime Union; and Max Green- 
berg, president of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Union. 

One of the convention sessions 
will be devoted to a report of the 
CIO committee now holding merg- 
‘er discussions with spokesmen for 


the State Federation of Labor. 
Until now, there has been no pub- 
licity given to these state AFL- 
CIO talks, which began at a two- 
day merger conference July 17-18. 

Although about one-third of the 
state AFL-CIO central bodies in 
the nation have merged up to now, 
not a single major industria] state 
has been affected as yet. Some 


hope has been expressed in labor 
circles that the New York labor 
movement, the largest in the coun- 
try with. about two and a half mil- 


Michael J. Quill, president of' the 


ferael Presents ' 
Suez Protest 


LONDON, Aug. 14.—The Israeli 
Embassy charged tonight, in a 
pa on the eve of 
the Suez talks, that that Egypt has 
detained 10 ships for : 
cargoes to Israel and “has 


regulations.” 

The statement said in et that 
“what other nations now fear may 
happen to them: has in fact been 
Israel’s lot for many years.” 


Two ships hired by the Israeli 
Navigation Co. passed through the 
Suez canal several days ago, the 
Agence France Presse reported 
Sunday, for the first time since the 
Egyptian government barred Is- 
raeli cargo from the canal. 
The ships, one under the Greek 
flag and the other under the Dutch, 
left the Israeli port of Haifa with 
cargo for Masawa and Djibuti in 
Ethiopia. Both paid transit tolls to 
the office of the nationalizéd Canal 
authority. The ships’ documents 
clearly designated the port of 
Haifa as their point of origin. 
This is the first time in years 
that ships left an Israeli port with 
Israeli goods and were able to use; 
the Suez canal. 


Storm Veers 


MIAMI, Aug. 14. — Hurricane 
Betsy, bowling along with winds 
of 120 miles an hour, took a slight 
turn northward as it neared the 
U. S. coast today. This lessened the 
immediate danger to Miami but in- 
creased the threat to communities 
farther up the coast. 

A continued northwest move- 
ment at 14 miles an hour was fore- 
cast for the next six to 12 hours. 

The storm took six lives in a 
slash through the West Indies and, 
killed another victim crashing 
across Pueerto Rico. 

In its march across Puerto Rico, 
Btsy caused an estimated $2,000,- 
000 in property damage. 


— 


+Council urged Sen. Lehman to’ run. 


ne 
4 
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from other Governments an unwill- 
ing surrender to its own illegitimate) hi 


‘of the Stevenson-Kefauver ti 


(Continued from Page 1) 


back Stevenson, he told that 
Stevenson has strengthened his 
stand on the farm, civil rights and 
peace issues. 

Leaders of several uncommitted 
delegations indicated today that 


: 


/ 


Youth Truce 


(Continued from Page 1) 
for kicks,” one gang-member was 
‘quoted as’ saying. 
Both rival groups expressed a 
desire to get to know each other. 


\“To prove we mean it in the 


hearts.” One Dragon proposed a 
joint but outing arranged by Youth 


‘| Board officials. 


Rev. Myers said both groups de- 
nied that friction had resulted 
from racial antagonism. 

“I want you to know Im not 
against you,” one Negro member 
of the Enchanters is reported to 
have addressed a Puerto Rican 
member of the Dragons. 

The Enchanters and Sportsmen, 


they are working toward support 
et. 
Sam Rizzo, chairman of the Wis- 
consin delegation; Rep. Robert 


delegation; Clara Shirpser of Cali- 
fornia and maybelle Kennedy of 
Oklahoma spoke at the Stevenson- 
Kefauver rally. 

The advocates of Sen. Estes 
Kefauver for the No. 2 spot includ- 
ed not only supporters for Adlai E. 
Stevenson for the Presidential nomi- 
nation but also some now backing 
Averell Harriman and some un- 
committed. 

A spokesman for the Kefauver 
campaign said that the Tennessee- 
an has thrown his official backing 
to Stevenson but that some of 
these delegates will not switch to 
Stevenson unless there is a Steven- 
son-Kefauver ticket. Kefauver had 
as many as 234 convention votes 
lined up while he was still a Presi- 
dential candidate. ze 

“It Kefauver is not on the ticket, 
many of those votes will go te Har- 
riman, a Kefauver staff member 
declared. 

The Tennesseean was seen as 
being in a position to add strength 
to Stevenson where the [Hlineis 
governor needs it most. Kefauver 
showed great popularity among 
the farmers during this year’s pri- 
maries. 

Observers here pointed out that 
Kefauver is the vice-presidential 
choice of many of the labor dele- 
gates at the convention. The Michi- 
gan delegation particalarly in- 
cludes a large number of labor 
people who are all-out for the 
Stevenson-Kefauver combination. 

Some of the leading Negro sup- 
porters of Adlai E. Stevenson are 
‘also inclined toward Kefauver, it 
was learned. 

In addition to the Midwestern 
delegates,) Kefauver support has 


ae come froma number of other states, 


ae 
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HOLLANDER 


areas. 

The state CIO gathering: is ex- 
pected to endorse a presidential 
ticket and to map out an intensive 
campaign around — congressional 
and state candidates .and issues. 
Earlier this year, the State CIO 


for reelection. The Senator has in- 
dicated he would make known his 
decision after the Democratic con- 
vention. 

Election of officers and executive 


board members will also take place | 


at the CIO convention. President 
Louis Hollander and_secretary- 
treasurer Harold J. Garno.(who also 
serves as legislative director), are 
each completing 14 years in these 


posts. . 

Hollander wilh issue his 1956 
report Aug. 22 at $3 p.m. at the 
Sheraton-Ten-Eyck Hotel conven- 
tion headquarters. Session will be 
held at nearby Odd Fellows Hall 
starting at 9:30 a.m. The conven- 


lion members, might unite in 1956'tion is expecte dto run through 
and set the pattern for other key’ Saturday. | 


including/California. It was report- 
ed that Rep. Chet Holifield and 
Bernard Sisk of the California del- 


ae ae ~|egation were backing the Kefauver 


vice-presidency proposal. Support- 


lin itions have also come from 
Califor 


ria Young Democratic clubs. 

Kefauver's chances were also 
given a boost by such outstanding 
Stevenson supporters as Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. At a press con- 
ference, she significantly mention 
both Stevenson and Kefauver as 
‘fighting candidates.” 

In spite of the fact that a “Ke- 
fauver-for-Veep” headquarters was 
opened here Jast night, the Ten- 
nessee Senator has thus far refused 
to declare himself as actively cam- 
paigning for the vice -presidency. 
CLEMENT KEYNOTE 


The keynote address of Gov. 
Frank G. Clement of Tennessee 
was interpreted here as a trial 
balloon for a “compromise” plank 
on the highly contreversial civil 
rights issue. 

While pointing out that the is- 
sue “will be to the forefront in 
1956,” Gov. Clement avoided any 
reference to the U. S. Supreme 
Court ruling on desegregation. 

Instead he sought to remind 
minority group voters that they 
have won their greatest gains un- 
der Democratic administrations 
while at the same time pointing 
out to the Southerners that they 
had nothing to gain from the GOP. 

Roy Wilkins, chairman of the 
Leadership Conference for Civil 
Rights announced here yesterday 
that the pro-civil rights ferces on 
the Democratic platferm commit- 
tee new have the required num- 
ber of votes in the committee to 


The decision hen eds made to 


Short, chairman of the Minnesota | 


'two loosely affiliated separate gangs 
are predominantly Negro, with 
Puerto Rican, Irish and other ethnic 
frou included. The Dragons are 
largely Puerto Rican. 

Strife between the two groups 
reached an danger point last week 
when William Vasqtez, member of 
the Enchanters and Michael 
Schoenberg non - gang member 
friend, were shot by an alleged 
member of the Dragons, John 
Rodriguez. : 

Rodriguez voluntarily turned 
himself in to police authorities 
‘through Rev. Myers. 

City and community officials 
hurriedly worked towards a con- 
ference of the two antagonistic 
‘groups, fearing the growing friction 
‘might extend to new areas because 
of the gang's citywide affiliation. 

Following the efforts of Youth 
Board workers and the Lower East 
Side Neighborhood Association led 
by Rev. Myers and Windt, the two 
groups agreed to a conference. 

During the closed conference, 
held in the cafeteria of Trinity 
Parish Church, 74 Trinity Place, 
representatives of the Lower Eas 
Side Association said that “most of 
these kids are fine boys.” 

“They band together seeking 
companionship which they often 
lack in the home or community,” 
one of them said. 


“They want to be something— 
somebody” and they find them- 
selves, often rejected or frustrated, 
on the job and in the community. 
Ninety to 92 percent of these boys 
adjust like everyone else, if given 
a chance.” 

Jobs and discrimination are the 
two main problems, one official 
stated. 

Leaders of the association said 
‘there were community centers and 
settlement houses in the area, “but 
they only service about 4,000 of 
the 50,000 children in the area.” 


During the conference “mem- 
bers of the Enchanter-Sportsmen 
group, the bulk of whom reside in 
Lillian Wald City Housing project 
jnear East River Drive pointed to 
the fact that recreational facilities 
in the project are restritced to chil- 
dren under 16. 


Officials of the Lower East Side 
Association, organized in 1955 to 
cencern itself, beside other issues, 
with youth problem of the neigh- 
borhood, said they would “be at 
city hall right after the Democratic 
convention” to press for funds and“ 
the assignment of Youth Board 
workers to the area. 


Until now the Lower Eastside 
has not been included in Youth 
Board activities. 


Deputy Director of the Youth 
Board, Jim McCarthy, deéplorin 
lack ef funds for his agency, sai 
Youth Board workers had only 
been sent in following the recent 
flareup. He commended the Asso- 
ciation for acting so promptly. 

“There wouldn't have been such 

uick mediation if it wasnt for 
’ Association,” he stated. 

Adult participants in the unpre- 
cedented nes rev conference 
were hopeful the method would 
become an uniform practice of 
setting teen-age feuds in other séc- 


— s 


bring a minority report to the cone 
vention floor if the draft fails to 
contain strong enough language, 
particularly in support of ‘the Sus 
'preme Court decision. Of the 108 
members of the platform com- 
mittee, Wilkins said that at least 
10 percent were already commit- 
ted to the floor fight, if necessary. 


€ if : 
By VIRGINIA GARDNER | 

A dramatic scene was enacted 
in Bellevue hospital yesterday 
when Rigoberto Vega, 22, was 
pomnteee by police to see his 

rother, Victor, 14, for the first 
time since Victor was shot and 
critically wounded in the stomach 
August 5 by a trigger-happy off- 
duty cop in civilian clothes. 

The older brother bent tenderly 
over the youth’s bed in a large 
ward. and unbuttoned his shirt, ex- 
amining his wounds, which he said 
later included one with 34 stitches, 
a smaller one in the back, and one 
beneath one shoulder “where some 
tube was put.” ? 

They conversed, and the. older 
brother, unemployed pencil factory 
worker, occasionally smiled, ran his 
hand through the younger’s hair, 
felt his arm, or rubbed foreheads 
with him and gently laughed. 

After witnessing the scene, one 


of the pager with access to the 
ward told a visitor: 


Wounded 


| 


“He is a nice kid. He told me he 
wasn't the one who hit the cop. 
“Day and night, 24 hours at a 
time, there are two cops sitting 
there guarding that kid. 
CAN WALK A LITTLE 
Rigoberto later said: “I feel bet- 
ter. I can look for work again now. 
He walk around a little now. I 
think he get well. He wants to 
come home in a few days.” 
“Home” is a rear first-floor apart- 
ment at No. 9 Ave. D, where Rigo- 
berto'’s wife, due to give birth to 
a baby next month, his mother-in- 
law, now hospitalized, his father- 
in-law and sister-in-law were sup- 
posedly on relief last week. 
Rigoberto is convinced he will 
get “no more help,” saying a social 
worker told. him he had failed to 
follow up a recommendation for a 
job opportunity. Distracted and 
with language problems, he said he 
had been unable te look for work 
ler settlé down to anything until 
he saw his brother again. Apparent- 


ly red tape and his own lack of 
carfare had kept him until yester- 
day from pursuing efforts to obtain 
a new permit to see Victor after 
his first few failures. The permit 
he obtained entitled him to onl 
the one visit, but he felt rican 

Only in part, however. After 
expressing relief about Victor's 
physical condition Rigoberto’s face 
again clouded over . 

“Police tell my brother .as soon 
as he can leave Bellevue he must 
go to chair,” he said. 

Only after using the word “chair” 
several times and being asked if he 
didn’t mean “jail” he smiled quick- 
ly and said, yes, jail. | 

“If my brother had been the one 
to hit the cop, though, he could go 
to the chair, couldn't he?” he said. 

Rigoberto said that a detective 
who spoke both English and Span- 
ish had visited his brother in the 
hospital. The older brother said 
he had talked to the detective and 


the detective “say he knows who 
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hit the policeman, he say he knows 
it is not my brother.” 

The patrolman, Charles De- 
Boissiere, was walking along Fifth 
St. with another patrolman on the 
lower East Side after duty, on his 
way home, when one of a gang 
of four is said to have felled him 
with a baseball bat. 

Police have said Victor was iden- 
tified as the slugger of DeBoissier, 
but this has been denied by three 
witnesses to the scene as well as 
bY the brother, who learned of it 
after police informed him, taking 
him to the hospital that night to 
talk with Victor. Rigoberto has 
maintained since then that his 
brother was not involved in the 


beating. | 


Victor, who speaks no English, 
has been in this country only four’ 
months, and the family has resided 
in the Lower East Side, scene of 
recent juvenile gang warfare, only 
two months. 


Rigoberto insisted again yester- 


rother in Bellevue 


day his brother “always went to 
movies alone,” had no friends in 
the neighborhood and no gang 
connections. 

Rigoberto was asked how the 
family was making out, if he had 
been cut off what he termed “so- 
cial worker's help.” It was net 
clear a he meant tinemploy- 
ment celiet, or Welfare Depart- 
ment aid. In reply, he said with 
reserve, and a faint smile which 
apparently was meant to minimize 
the situation: “Now, today, ves- 
terday, we have only one meal a 
day.” 

He said he had informed his 
brother he had _ obtained legal 
counsel. The attorney, Oscar Gon- 
zales-Suarez, reached by telephone 
and asked whether police claims 
that Victor had given a confession 
from his hospital bed were true, 
said, “So far as I know he has 
signed nothing, but any confes- 
sion given to an interpreter would 
be thrown out of court.” 


Labor Unity 


(Continued from Page 1) 
plank, and forcing the nomination 
of one of its stalwarts either to 
the first or second place on the 
ticket. 

JOHNSON’S STRATEGY 


With.Lyndon Johnson mapping 
the strategy, the idea is to secure 
the shift of as many Southern votes 
to the Texan on the first. ballot, 
and additional ones on the second 
or third ballots. 
was said, will give the appearance 
that Stevenson is losing ground and 
thus may cause a major breakaway. 

Sen. Richard Russell of Georgia 
is here whooping it up for John- 
son, and Sen. James O. Eastland 
said he would vote in the Missis- 
sippi caucus to cast the state's vote 
for Johnson. 

Arkansas with 26 votes was 
hitherto considered in the Steven- 
son column. But it. was reported 
today that the state delegation was 
considering building a favorite son 
candidacy around Sen. John Mc- 
Clellan. 

Tennessee Democrats voted to 
give the state’s 32 delegate votes 
to Gov. Frank GC. Clement for 
BY IW me although previously they 

ad been in Stevenson’s column. 
Truman was credited with this set- 
back for Stevenson’s camp. 

To counter these developments, 
Walter Reuther was said to be urg- 
ing Gov. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan to withdraw as a favorite 
son candidate and permit the state’s 
44 votes to go to Stevenson on the 
first ballot. It was also rumored 
that Sen. Warren Magnuson, fa- 
vorite son of Washington state, was 
about ready to withdraw in favor 
of Stevenson. That would add 26 
votes to the front-runner’s score. 
MEYNER’S STAND 


While Rep. John W. McCormack 
of Massachusetts revealed he might 
stay through a second ballot as a 
favorite son candidate, Gov. Rob- 
ert Meyner of New Jersey said he 
was “quite adamant” against bein 
a favorite son candidate. He will 
try to get the state's 36 votes cast 
for Stevenson on the fitst ballot. 

Gov. George Leader of Penn- 
sylvania estimated that Stevenson 
would get 65 of the state’s 74 votes. 
Leader favors a Stevenson-Kefau- 
ver ticket. 

The bulk of Ohio’s 58 votes will 
go to favorite son Frank Lausche 
on the first ballot, after which they 
are expected to go for Stevenson. 


It is no secret that Lausche would 


like to use them for bargaining 
purposes for his own ends. How- 
ever, the delegation is not in his 
hands but is following the lead of 
former New Dealer Mike DiSalle. 
Harriman supporters are now 
claiming that their man ‘is only 
about 75 votes behind front-run- 
ning Stevenson. But the available 
ari showed Stevenson still 
about 160 votes short of the 686% 
needed for nomination and about 
two-to-one ahead: of Harriman. 
Stevenson’s hopes seemed to de- 


-on something happening. in| 


These latter, it 


chusetts soon. Many observers here 
‘believed that if Stevenson would 
announce for Kefauver for vice- 
president, he would get the entire 


250 delegate votes originally com-| 


mitted to Kefauver, including the 
solid bloc of 30 in Minnesota and 
28 in Wisconsin. 

However, Stevenson was appar- 
ently not ready to make a public 
or even private commitment on the 
‘number two spot. 


College to Admit 
2 Negro Girls in 


Nortk Carolina 


GREENSBORO; N. C., Aug. 14. 
—The Woman's College of the 
consolidated University of North 


Carolina here today accepted two) 


Negro girls for the 1956 freshman 


class. e 


The previously all-white college} 


said five other Negro applicants 
were dismissed. 

Miss Mildred Newton, director 
of admissiens, said the girls are 
Mrs. Betty Ann Davis Tillman, 19, 
of Wadesboro, and Elizabeth Jo 
Ann Smart, 17, of Raleigh. 

Miss Newton said Mrs. Tillman 
and Miss Smart will room together 
in a wing of Shaw Residence Hall 
and share a bathroom of their own. 


15 Dead in 


Utah Biast 


MONTICELLO, Utah, Aug. 14. 
—Authorities counted 15. persons 
dead today and more than 30 in- 
jured, nine critically, in an ex- 
plosion that crushed the crowded 
Lariat Cafe “like an egg shell” 
last night. 

Two children, including a one- 
year-old girl, were killed. Two of 
the dead were truck drivers. Many 
of the victims were tourists. Others 
lived in this uranium mining boom 
town. 

Natural gas accumulating in a 
shallow basement was blamed. 
The cafe was connected to a new 
gas line just last Sunday. The 
explosion left a hole 20 to 30 
feet deep. 


No. Korean Cuts 


Retail Prices 

TOKYO, Aug. 14.—The Pyong- 
yang radio announced today that 
the North Korean Government had 
ordered the fifth cut since the 
Korean war in retail prices of con- 
sumer goods. The reductions, effec- 
tive today, range from 15 to 50 
per cent. 


Seek New Hike 
In Freight Rates 


WASHINGTON, Aug.. 14.—Off- 
cials of five eastern railroads yester- 
day-served informal notice on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
that they are considering asking 
the ICC for another round of 
freight rate increases. 


| lin.” 


.ard Smith of Virginia, author of 


Auto PAC Director Hits 
Butlers Rap at Adiai 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


Pe CHICAGO, Aug. 14.—Roy Reuther, the UAW’s PAC 
7m, director, along with a group of other labor leaders, told Paul 
: Butler, Democratic national chairman, in Butlers Conrad 


Hotel Room Suite, that he had no 
business criticizing Adlai Steven- 
son. Stevenson was Criticized by 
Butler here some days ago be- 
cause Stevenson. said the Demo- 
cratic Platform should express un- | 


equivocal approval of the Supreme, 
Court's anti-segregation decision. | 
With Roy Reuther were UAW-| 


CIO president Walter Reuther, 


| 


| 


_ ' 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
CHICAGO 
Fair ladies from the WHarri-; 
man headquarters are carrying 
dinner pails from which they fish 
out Harriman buttons and prop- 
eganda. They were dishing out a 
“red herring” today, a fancy folder 
titled,“ Harriman versus the Krem- 


The States Rights Party has a 
suite of rooms at the swank Palmer 
House hotel here and call them- 


Dixiecrats “bolt” they will take 
them in. 


Joe McWilliams, of Christian’ 
Front ill-fame here, is preaching 
white supremacy, passing out leaf- 
lets in hotel lobbies. 

ICY ENCOUNTER | 

Waiting in the lebby of the 
Hotel Blackstone for an elevator, 
whom should this reporter find 
himself alongside but Rep. How- 


convention sidelights 


| passed by in the press lane. 


| headquarters in the Loop to the 


the infamous Smith Act, of which 


to say the event was attended by 
icy silence. 

At a Stevenson rally in one of 
the convention areas, a brave mem- 
ber of the “Citizens for Ejisen- 


this reporter is a victim. Needless 


‘ 
' 
' 
; 


Oops, Westbrook Pegler, just 


A spotlight operator at the con-| 
vention hall today in a moment of| 
dullness threw the spotlight on a 
sign that said: “Home of the Inter- 
national Livestock.” 


All doors at the convention are 
guarded by Pinkerton operators. 


A Harriman | 


Corridor scene. 


hand and ferveently exclaiming: 
“Dave, it’s wonderful—just won- 
derful.” This was after McDonald 
had come out for Harriman. 
They fly any reporter that wants 
it in a helicopter from convention 


convention hall. 


Some 600,000 words an hour 
being flashed all over the | 
by Western Union from here. In 
contrast to this speed, the first tele- 
graphic dispatch of six words from' 
a presidential nominating conven- 
tion took the operator almost a 
minute to send it. The six words 
sent on May 1, 1884, between Bal- 
timore and Washington, D. C., 
were “The Ticket Is Clay and 


hower” struggle in vain to keep a 
banner flying amidst a sea of how!l- 
ing Stevenson fans. 


Frelinghuysen.” 


Some 4,000 newsmen, 


radio, 
TV and sundry “covering.” __ 


Hennacy Continues Picketing 


Ammon Hennacy today is ex- 
pected to attempt another day of 
picketing of the U. S. Customs 
building despite what associates 
on the Catholic Worker described 
yesterday afternoon as his weak- 
ened condition. 

Hennacy has had only water to 
drink, and nothing to eat, since 
‘Monday, Aug. 6, and is determined 
‘to last out his 11 days of fasting 


A six per cent freight rate in- 


and picketing, one for each year 


ichigan, New Jersey and Massa- crease granted railroads last March. since Hiroshima ‘was bombed. 


Dorothy Day, editor of the Cath- 
olic Worker, marched with Hen- 
nacy, who has refused for years to 
pay income taxes “for war and 
bombs,” from noon until 3:45 p.m. 
On the basis that they had run out 
of their Hiroshima day issue of the 

aper, which Hennacy gives away 
las to passersby, they persua 
him to quit. picketing an hour and 
fitfeen minutes earlier than usyal. 


“He will begin. his ysual ,picket- 


foseph Keenan, former national 
director of Labor's League for Po- 
litical Action; James B. Carey, an 
AFL-CIO vice-president, and Emil 
Riece, textile union leader and 
AFL-CIO vice-president. 

Roy Reuther warned Butler that 
in his opinion failure to adopt a 
good platform and a strong civil 
rights plank will “seriously jeopar- 
dize support inside the labor 
movement for endorsement of your 
presidential candidate.” 

“We are shocked and saddened 
over what you said (about Steven- 
son’s statement)”, he stated. 

He added that it was “inappro- 
priate of a party chairman, who 
is sup to be neutral and im- 
partial to criticize Mr. Stevenson, 
titular head of your party, as you 


did.” 


‘Rights’ Plank 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the U.S. Supreme Court in some 
section of the platform removed 


selves the National Committee for| campaign manager grasping Steel!from direct connection with the 
a New Party. They say if the’ Union president Dave McDonald's civil rights topic. 


One delegate, H. G. Andrews, 
speaker of the Pennsylvania House 
of Representatives, today issued a 
statement demanding that the 
platform deal with “the import of 
the Supreme Court decisions on 
civil rights. He warned the party 
against a plank which would be 
a bridge enabling the South to 
cross into the Democratic Party . 
and a bridge by means of which 
the Negroes in the North can 
cross into the Republican Party. 

A petition from 550 citizens 
from 13 Southern states was pre- 
sented here to the Democratic 
platform committee urging a firm 
stand on civil rights. The peti- 
tion, calling for enforcement of 
the décrees of the federal courts 
on civil rights, was presented here 
by Dr. James Dombrowski, execu- 
tive director of the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, New 
Orleans. 


New Polio Rise 


In Chicago 
CHICAGO, Aug. 14.—Chicago’s 
polio rate soared back up again 


today despite earlier hopes that 
ithe tide had been stemmed. 


ded| . Twenty-five: new cases were re- 


ported by City Health Chief Dr. 
‘Herman N. Bundesen in the 24- 


ing at 9 a.m. today, he said. 


hour period.,ended at midnight 
Monday. 
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SPEAK YOUR PIECE 


still others blur over the dif- 


The Steel 
Agreement 
Chicago. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 
As a steelworker, it is my 


= aa (~ that George Morris and- 


Worker are going over- 
board in their characterization 
of the Steel settlement. With 
some of the most important chips 
still to be counted (incentives, 
seniority, etc.) our paper is able 
to see “historic breakthroughs.” 

It seems to me we have to 
have a sane approach to such 
ihings and not go off half- 
cocked or fly in the face of the 
steelworkers own logic. 

The steelworkers, happy to be 
back to work; do not regard this 
contract as “historic” or too out- 
standing at this point. We got 
a number of demands granted or 
partially granted that the union 
outlined in 252, The steelworkers 
are satisfied, not stunned. And 
they're waiting for the fine print. 

rt. 

In addition, many of the gains 
have been long a part of the 
contracts of other unions. 

Wouldn't it be a sounder po- 
sition to present an analysis of 
the gains and gimmicks in the 
settlement, giving a true picture 
of what is known at present and 
wait for a full evaluation until 
we see the “conditions” part of 
the agreement. 

If as is hinted there are cer- 
tain concessions or guarantees 
by MacDonald on_ production 
our whole estimate could be 
changed. 

—A Midwest Steel Worker. 


© © c 


Criticism of Other 


Marxist Parties 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

What seems called for in the 
Communist movement on both 
the international and national 
levels is the expression of dif- 
fering. lines of thought which 
can vie for majority acceptance. 
Meaningful disagreement usual- 
ly encompasses many specific 
issues on which known leaders 
formulate divergent approaches. 


Such differences should be work- 
ed out not only in a Letters to 
the Editor column but through 
published reports of the discus- 
sions and disagreements taking 
place among the membershi 
and leadership of the Party and, 
if need be, by referendum. This, 
above all, would give substance 
to our pleas for the inner-party 
democracy which ¢an transform 
our organization into a inde- 
pendent and positive force on 
the American scene. 

Within this context, I want to 
register my deep disapproval of 
the theories put forward by Max 
Weiss in his report to the Na- 
tional Committee, “The Mean- 
ing of the XX Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union.” Despite a ae opate t 
analysis of the forces which push- 
ed us into blind defense of the 
Soviet Union, of the shortcom- 
ings in our party democracy, of 
our responsibilties for the party's 
isolation from the American peo- 
ple, Weiss is unable to pro- 
pound .a qualitatively new ap- 
proach. 

Regarding the crucial issue of 
relations between Marxist par- 
ties, Weiss formulates this ae 
“Wheriever the theory or prac- 
tice of the Marxists of other 
countries become issues” which 
threaten to affect adversely the 
relation between our party and 
friendly masses we must sub- 
ject these questions to the most 
careful meds in order to define 

. a correct attitude to such 
theory or pratice” (p. 36). Such 
a proposal, I regret, smacks of 
an opportunism ‘which returns 
us to the “old” way of dealing 
with troubling questions. If 
Weiss means what he is ap- 
parently saying, he Pesce 6 
would pot protest against any 
future Socialist errors or injus- 
tices unless they bothered masses 
of people first. 

Let us face reality. As Marx- 
ists, we postulated an automatic, 
self-regulating economic and so- 
cial system through which so- 
cial justice would be guaranteed. 
However true this may be in the 


long run, bitter experience has 
revealed that as now constructed 
that system, in the short run, is 


susceptible to serious perver-— 


sions. Changes are called for in 
the socialist model; changes in 
essense thatare similar to those 
called for m1 basic Party proce- 
dure. Unless we develop these 
new forms and, at least in the 
ease of our party machinery, 
prove them by our practice now, 
the American people will have 
no reason to turn to us for lead- 
ership toward seus * 


Americans Need 


The Daily Worker 
MILES, Mich. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Enclosed please find $10 for 
the emergency fund. I wish you 
the best of success. Americans 
do need the Daily Worker and 
The Worker. 

When will Americans, led by 
Communists and real Socialists, 
form a political party pledged to 
the socialization of the means 


of production and distribution? 


But, above all, when will such 
a political party attain a place 
on the ballot? When will the 
Democratic and Republican “rep- 
resentatives of the people” allow 
this to take place?—C. J. W. 


o * * 


Workers Rights 
Under Socialism 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

On the question of civil liber- 
ties under socialism: 

I think that much of the dis- 
cussion is abstract. Worse than 
that, some of the discussion is 
misleading. It blurs the real 
meaning of the recent revela- 
tions about civil liberties in the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet 
abuses, which properly shocked 
us, were abuses -of workers’ 
rights, not capitalists’. 

Moreover, some of the writers 
—and speakers — blur over the 
distinction between the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat (or 
“workers state”) and a complete 


ference between a capitalist state 
with a “socialist” congress, and 
a workers’ state in which not 
only the parliamentary orators, 


~ but also the soldiers and police- 


men, judges and juries, are the 
instruments of the ~ working 
class. 

It is healthy and necessary, of 
course, to chart the road to so- 
cialism in the United States. But 
the U. §S., although very dif- 
ferent, is part of the same world 
as the Soviet Union. If we ig- 
nore the strategic importance 
of the world-historic experiment 
in the Soviet Union, including 
both its successes and its failures, 
we do so at our peril, and at the 
peril of the whole American 
working class. 

There: were violations of civil 
liberties in the Soviet Union and 
some very bad ones. But some 
comrades ‘react to this by say- 
ing that the workers in power 
should give great liberties to the 
deeds capitalists during the 
transition period, almost as a 
matter of principle. I think this 
is a liberat reaction, not a com- 
munist reaction. 


But, there should be the ut- 
most democracy within the 
working class, as Lenin so elo- 
— pleaded in “State and 

evolution.” .There must be the 
maximum safeguards of workers 
rights. Lenin pointed out in 
1920 (in the famous trade union 
discussion) that the workers 
needed unions to protect them- 
selves against “their own’ state, 
There was no sarcasm or pes- 
simism in this blunt statement 
of Lenin's, but the simple recog- 
nition. that utopia does not come 
all at once, and a “workers state” 
is not necessarily a bureaucracy 
of angels. Therefore, he looked 
for “checks and balances” within 
the working-class against just 
such a violations as have now 
been revealed. 

I think the workers should 
have the right to political dif- 
ferences with their own state. 
It is true that the Menshevik 
and Social Revolutionary parties, 


although originally workers~par- 
ties, became transmission belts 
for capitalist. influences. But 
they were only illegalized under 
conditions of civil war. It is trué 
that organized factions within 
the Communist Party were out- 
lawed about 1920 (for the first 
time in 17 years). But again 


e 
a 


only under conditions of civil 
war. % 


We have often been told that 
such inner democracy was not 
necessary—the unanimity of the 
Jeadership, their devotion, etc. 
etc. But I now think it was an 
is necessary to have a workers 
political organization—a faction, 
or even a party, if necessary, -to 


- express important points of view 


within the proletariat, whick 
may be at variance with the pro- 
letarian ae 


é 


(And: this 


does not- contradict the basic. 
necessity for a broad working-.. 


class dictatorship—a stern atti- ' 


tude to proven saboteurs, etc.) 
For example: the problem of . 


the industrialization of China is 


a gigantic yerges en not only 


because o 


its technical apes*- | 
Depending on the tempo of this 


industrialization,’ the Soviet 
masses may have to sacrifice to 
a smaller or greater. extent. . 

The question of further sacri- 
fices for the masses is involved 
here. And this being the case, 
the masses must be consulted. 
There must be a “dialogue with 
the masses.” 
a matter of simple, mechanical, 
socialist construction. It is not 
always a matter of simple tech- 
nology. | 

Marxists are often inclined to 
laugh at the phrase. “His majes- 
ty’s loyal opposition,” and _ 
ly so. But if you do not go be- 
yond the limits of capitalist de- 
mocracy in a capitalist state, the 
concept is a perfectly valid one. 
The loyal opposition can be both 
Joyal and a genuine (capitalist) 
opposition. Why is it not pos- 
sible and beneficial to have a 
“loyal Socialist opposition” in a 
worker's state? 

—V. C. 


socialist, classless society. And 


ma. _- — _ 


Many American readers will 
remember the writings of John 
Strachey, which were widely 
circulated here. Strachey\ moved 
te the right in the Socialist move- 
ment, but his latest book, “Con- 
temporary Capitalism,” appar- 
ently commands respectful atten- 
tion, as the following review in 
the London Daily Worker by 
the noted British Marxist, Mau- 
rice Debhb, indicates. 

o < o 
By MAURICE DOBB 
THOSE WHO can remember 
the 1930s will remember John 
Strachey as a very readable 
writer who can render quite 
technical arguments simple. 

His new work Contemporary 
Capitalism (Gollancz, 25s), is in- 
tended as “the first volume in a 
projected series of studies on the 
principles of Democratic Social- 
iM. ' 

It is a work that will inevit- 
ably arouse argument — on the 
Right and on the Left. Twenty 
years ago Marxists would have 
dubbed it “typical centrist” and 
left it at that. There are many 
knocks in it for Marxists, some 
probably deserved, others unde- 
served, | 

Indeed, although Strachey 
sees and underlines the danger 
of the “anti-Communist obses- 

sion” of a large section of the 
Labor Party, he is on the whole 
harsher im his judgments-of Com- 
munists than of capitalist econo- 
mists and Tories. 
+, oe 
Yet I believe these criticisms 
need to be squarely faced and 
discussed without heat and in a 
spirit of understanding, if we are 


. Sincere about “healing the hé 
ae takes ea he byeac 


. apd frustrate, de 
, | Unlike -thd | postwar. . 


THE AUTHOR chiefly ex- 
amines the main characteristics 
of what he calls “last-stage cap- 
italism,” especially in Britain and 
America since the last war. 

He devotes some space to a 
critical assessment of Marx's 
theoretical ‘contribution, and 
after examining and dismissing 
the orthodox “marginalist” eco- 
nomists, he comes to a respect- 
ful, but critical, study of Key- 
nesian theories (which were 
“bounded by capitalism”); pos- 
ing the question as to how far 
Keynes has supplied “last-stage 
capitalism” with a theory and a 
mechanism that has made it 
more stable. 

The best one can do in a sen- 
tence: is to say that he sums up 
the contemporary situation as 
being the complex result of a 
tension between the tendencies 
of modern capitalism (with its 
profit- baking monopoly, its con- 
centration of power, its tendency 
to slumps, etc.) and various 
kinds ef “democratic pressure.” 

To the latter he gives pride 
of place. among the forces that 
have “changed” capitalism from 
what its “innate tendencies” (as 
depicted by Marx) might have 
made ‘of it. © 

. 

THE BOOK is much more 
serious and thoughtful in its ap- 
proach to modern capitalism 
than was the small-beer of the 
neo-Fabian essays. There is none 
of the latter’s pretence that cap- 
italism is no longer capitalism, 
but is really Socialism. Strachey 
recognizes that there is a con- 
tinuous tendency in present-day 
capitalism to: “manipulate distort 


> - 
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Butskellian economists, he does 
not dismiss Marx as an anti- 
uated bore. He is inclined to 
defend Marx’s general approach 
to the theory of value and to 
regard it as important in spot- 
lighting distribution ‘between 
classes. 

He even emphasizes that the 
much-vaunted redistribution of 
income( i.e. equalizing) was 
“zero up to 1939,” and even be- 
tween 1939 and 1949 was much 
smaller than is often claimed 
and “has been quite modest.” 

. 


WHERE he parts company 
with Marx is in thinking 
that Marx’s approach obscures 
changes in productivity and in 
productivity and in the total 
cake to be divided, and: in em- 
mena that the standard of 
iving of the working class has 
greatly risen (absolutely) as pro- 
uction and productivity under 
capitalism have grown. 

He does not pretend that this 
is due to any innate tendency 
of capitalism, rather the con- 
trary. He attributes it to “demo- 
cratic pressures,” and_ thinks 
Marx, and Communists general- 
ly, greatly underestimate _ the 
possibility of such improvements 
under capitalism. 

He also stresses (over-stresses, 
in my opinion) the “separation of 
control and ownership” in the 
modern big corporation, and 
thinks that the intervention’ of 
the state, which has been forced 
on capitalism, has made capital- 
ism “more and not Jess stable” 
than it. would otherwise have 


fin senha nt Mos avout 
ve ¢ af. Sagi: 
nosed an innate tenedncy, -in-. 


stead of an irreversible law, for 
the share of the mass of the 
pees to worsen under cap- 
italism” (pointing out that, after 
all, “it has taken the whole vast 
social reform movement of the 
Jast 100 years to prevent it.”) 
aa 

IT IS ABOUT HERE that I 
should want to start arguing. 
Why should. Strachey assume 
that Marx treated this worsening 
as an “irreversible law’? The 
two two quotations he cites on 
page 101 do not convince me: 
nor am I convinced by his claim 
that when Marx championed the 
trade unions’ struggle for higher 
wages. he had little belief in 
their ultimate success. 
_ Of course, Marx as a Socialist 
told the workers not to have il- 
lusions about what reform wun- 
der capitalism could do to 
change their lot. But this did 
not mean he was an “impossi- 
bilist.” | | 

The same goes for the latter- 
day attitude of Communists to 
“Reformism;” and if they have 


implied ‘more. than this; then I 


believe it is because dogmatism 
or propagandist zeal has distort- 
ed Marx's doctrine (which always 
rejected mechanistic’ forecasts 
that left no room for. the ‘class 


struggle and the effects of men’s: 


activity). 

Again, few could quarrel with 
the statement that, putting it 
generally, the growth of democ- 
racy was responsible: for the so- 
cial improvements of the past 


100 years. Yet one feels inclined 


to ask why. Strachey is content 


to put it:in-this abstract and gen- 


eral way, instead of saying mere 


and: economic struggle 


€ 


specifically that it was due to the ; 
political . nG: €ct § 


Strachey’s Latest Book Reviewed By Maurice Dobb 


: 


: 


of this book should,” I 


of the organized workers (which 
he seems to avoid doing on all 
but one or two occasions). 

One asks this the more serious- 
ly when in one place (p. 280) he 
seems to equate democracy with 


the British wo-pee system and * 


“the subtle technique of loyal, 
yet real, apaesitieees: which other 
countries have still to learn. 

a2 


ONE COULD mention other 
points of dissent. The gently, 
recurring -phrases about “tran- 
scending capitalist relations” 
strikes one as a rather dangerous 
a -dewn of.the very real 
difficulties. involved in endin 
capitalism and achieving Social- 
ism (difficulties at which he him- 
self gently hints in places). 

While recognizing that capital- 
ism has been abolished in Russia 
he seems to prefer the “mutated 
capitalism” of the West to Soviet 
“totalitarianism,” to the point of 
approving the Anglo-American 
alliance and Western rearma- 
ment as “indispensable aaratig 41 
in two stop-press foomotes he 
welcomes. the first news about 
the 20th Congress as possibly 
opening “a new and far more 
hopeful period”). 

I think, however, he has an 


It is not always . 


a 


arguable point when he denies. 


that full employment in Britain 


and America has been “sustained | 


by their rearmament programs 
alone’"—a view he attributes to 


nts 
lievé 
form a basis for serious a 
amicable discussion, in the at- 


But I repeat—the ar 


. Pay die tee. » 


re 
ro “oi 
«<. 


tempt to explore (in the spirit 3 
what. there’ is: in common wn 
the Left -:) ‘ 


| 
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LABOR’S INFLUEN CE 


: YOU. MIGHT NOT suspect it from your seat before 

the television screen, but the most inspiring development 
at the Democratic national convention in Chicago is the 
militancy and unity of some 200 labor delegates in their 
fight for a forward-looking platform, and especially for a 
strong civil rights plank. 

As the dispatches from our own correspondents at 
Chicago, Carl Hirsch and William Allan, reveal, the labor 
delegates have not only lobbied the platform committee 
to secure the planks desired; they have also organized their 
caucus on a stand-ready basis, prepared for emergency 
action in support of those planks if needed. 

Their unity has already produced some results in 
draft planks already made public. These include federal 
income tax cuts, raising personal exemption from the pres- 
ent $600 to at least $800; striking off the shackles of Taft- 


Hartley; 100 per cent parity for farmers; construction of 


necessary classrooms, low-cost public housing; increased 
social security benefits and expanded health facilities. 
On the crucial civil rights plank, of which no draft 
has yet been made public, it is clear that the efforts of the 
labor delegates have not yet been successful. Against the 


— of a watered-down plank which would be ac- 


able to the Dixiecrat wing of the party, the labor 

= wl stand out as the strongest and most united bloc 

in at convention pressing for a strong statement affirming 

support of the Supreme Court rulings, protection of the 
right to vote, and FEPC. 

Reflecting this determined mood, the labor advi isory 
committee of the Democratic national committee has in- 
‘sisted that the plank specifically support the Supreme Court 
decision on desegregating schools. 

But the Southern bloc and those who would appease 
them on this issue have not been idle. Fishing in the 
troubled waters muddied by Harry Truman, Sen. Lyndon 


oon 0 has mobilized the Southern delegate strength to. 


ain for anything from a weak and ineffectual plank 
to the nomination of a presidential candidate who would 
support the Southern racist view. And Adlai Stevenson, 
faced with opposition from Truman has been seeking 
Johnson's favor and votes, a tactic which is hardly likely to 
win him the support of the crucial delegations from Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Ohio, Minnesota and Wisconsin. - 

e . * 

THE WEAKNESS of labor's otherwise good program, 
as presented to the platform committee by AFL-CIO presi- 
dent George Meany, is the proposal on foreign policy. It 
rants the stale old tune of a “Kremlin threat” and a “Com- 
munist Conspiracy.” In defiance of the sentiments of a 
large section of the labor movement, it denounces the “neu- 
tralism” of Nehru and other European and Asian nation- 


al leaders. 

Its chief virtue is that it does not go so far toward war 
as does Candidate Harriman, who must have shecked mil- 
lions of TV viewers Monday night by his reckless demand 
that “we must roll Communism back” from the boundaries 
of those countries where Communist governments are 
in power. 

On the other hand, Meany’s platform proposals called 
for the building of the United Nations as an instrument 
to maintain peace, and for holding the door open for 
American-Soviet negotiations for disarming. 

c © . 


THE LABOR DELEGATES at Chicago have main- 
tained their unity on program despite their differences as 
to whether Stevenson or Harriman would make the best 
presidential candidate for the party. And they have fore- 
seen what is not always obvious—that there comes a mo- 
ment when issues of candidate and platform merge as one. 
For this reason the labor delegates have reportedly agreed 


that if a deadlock develops which might open the door for 


the nomination of a dark horse unacceptable to labor, they 
would unite behind one candidate favorable to labor. 


The intervention of UAW president Walter Reuther. 


against the Truman maneuver suggests that he, at least, 


feels. that developments in the convention have already 
confronted labor with-that emergency. The crisis, as we 
see it, is that the emergence of Lyndon Johnson: with new 


the hands of those who would. water down labor's 
; demands. If this preblem is not coped with now, 
| om ote meg labor’s chances of-a victory in Novem- 


of who is cise Pgh for. the ticket. ef ts it seems — 


‘Goigg tet the Bene hes a caucus and unite | 
dbchiod a candidate 8 well as behind epg ha 
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by Joseph Clark 


Once Again About 
Peaceful Revolution 


‘THE POSIBILITY of peace- 


ful transition to Socialism be- 
comes an ever more important 
issue in the Westérn world. Marx 
and Engels, in their time, dis- 
cussed ‘conditions which might 
make violence inevitable in such 
transition — where a capitalist 
minority refused to abide by the 
will of the majority. They also 
discussed conditions under 
which peaceful transition would 
be possible, as in the U.S.A., 
Great Britain and Holland. 
Herbert Brownell to the con- 


trary notwithstanding, the right 
to revolution was net something 


discovered by Marx or Lenin. 


ohn Locke had the idea long 
fore them. And of course the 
most important. document of 

American history—our country's 
birth certificate—enshrines that 
right. Incidentally, the most in- 
teresting discussion of the Amer- 
ican revolutionary tradition and 
of the current Smith Act trials 
that I've read recently is Dr. 
John Somerville’s “The Commu- 
nist Trials and the American 
Tradition.” 
| . 

WITHIN THE ‘Communist 
movement, here and abroad, dis- 
cussion of peaceful transition 
went on long before the 20th 
congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party. As a matter of fact 
the Soviet Communists. were 
quite belated in giving theoret- 
ical recognition to changes that 
Communists elsewhere had long 
been discussing. 

Among those who had pion- 
eered in the post-World War 
II period were the Italian Com- 
munists. The power and influ- 
ence of the Italian Communists, 
and of their Socialist allies, was 
such that their aim of peaceful, 
constitutional transition to So- 
cialism caused much _ greater 
alarm among the: reactionaries 
than any threats of violence, 
real or imagined. This was re- 
flected in several articles. writ- 
ten by Walter Lippmann on the 
subject during a visit to Italy 
in the fall of 1954. 

In a column published Oct. 
19, 1954 (N. Y. Herald Tribune) 
Lippmann wrote: 

“As the Communists are so 
near the point where they would 
be numerous enough to be en- 
titled to take over the govern- 
ment, the position is—on its face 
and taken logically—very pre- 
carious.” 

. . 


ITALY, Lippmann found, was 


becoming a testing ground of the - 


theory that Communists in Eu- 
rope could not take over govern- 
ment without any intervention; 


: direct or indirect, of the Soviet 


—_— --- —<—areo- seear expe eneme —-—.e-w - ~—_—_ --/'» 
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Ban on NAACP 


ATLANTA, Aug. 13 (FP).—At- 


torney General Eugene Cook of 
Georgia has called for a southwide 
drive to outlaw the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement. of 
Colored: People. 
Georgia would follow Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Carolina in craeking down on the 
NAACP. 


Cook predicted 


Louisiana and South 


He deelared that the white citi- 


zen ~ councils act “as an effective 
power-and influence in the convention is already strength- tsa to NAACP work” in Mis- 
ippl. : 

_~ Ceok’s legislative recommenda- 
tion -that the Negro nization 
be outlawed was stdons: 9 

tthe legislature. He said we would 
introduce. the same measure lereer 


over by 


° - 
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cial Democrats 


Union. “This theory,” Lippman 
conceded, “does not hold in 
Asia, where Communism grows 
upon native nationalism.” 

_ But Lippmann was fearful that 
in - Italy Communists, and 
their Socialist allies might win 
in a democratic count of heads. 
What then? Lippman found 
friends in Italy who reassured 
him. The assurance came not as 
to. whether the coiint of heads 
would favor Socialism—it came 
in the pledge that the ruling 
class would not avide by any 
democratic decision. Lippmann 
wrote: 

“The non-Communist parties 
are in control of the apparatus 
of the state, of-the bureaucracy, 
the armed forces and the police. 
They will not, I have been told, 
surrender their sovereign power 
to the Communists- if they fall 
behind in the count of heads.” 

It's almost as though Lipp- 
mann had just finis reading 
Engels: “Origin of :the F amily, 
Private Property and the State,” 
or Lenin's “State and Revolu- 
tion.” 

Some Communists read Lipp- 
mann at that time and_ con- 
cluded: Doesn't this prove be- 
yond shadow of doubt that 
peaceful transition is impossible? 
It’s not that Communists ad- 
vocate force and violence, but 
as long as the capitalists control 
“the apparatus of the state, of 
the bureaucracy, the armed 
forces and the police” they will 
refuse to abide by democratic 
decision and will invoke force 
and violence to maintain their 
power, profits and property. Isn't 
that what the slav shells: did in 
1861? And the British Tories in 
1775? 

*. 

WERE INDEBTED to the 
Russian Institute of Columbia 
University for a book which 
contains a brilliant discussion . of 
this problem. The book (pub- 
lished by Columbia University 
Press) is entitled: “The Anti- 
Stalin Campaign and Interna- 
tional Communism.” It contains 
the Khrushchev report on-Stalin, 
comment by Communists in va- 
rious countries about this report, 
and Daily Worker editorials. 

The book also has the full 
text, for the first time in English, 
of Palmiro Togliattis Report to 
the Central Committee of the 
Italian. Communist Party on 
June 24, 1956, which deals most 
profoundly with the question of 
transition to socialism in Italy 
and other countries. (This report 
was made after the interview by 
Togliatti which has been pub- 
lished in the Dajly Worker.) 

First of all Togliatti shows 
that the possibility of peaceful 
transition could and did arise 
under present conditions because 
back in the period of World 
War I the Russian Bolsheviks 
successfully Jed their revolution. 
They did so because they won 
majority support of the people. 
And they did not shrink but 
carried out the revolution even 
though the Russian ruling class 
and world imperialism at that 
time made force and : violence 
their major method of trying to 
decide political questions. 


It was the success of Marxism — 


against the reformism of the So- 
at that time 
t success to the 
ution. In-this con- 


which. brou 


Russian revo 


nection, even a non-Marxist his- 


torian like E. H. Carr shows that 
the Mensheviks, or reformists, 
could not. lead the révolution, 
which simply had to be made ‘to 
save the Russian from 
utter disaster. Only the Bolshe- 


- viks under Lenin were able. to 


lead the people. 
The victory of Lenin in Rus- 


sia was isely the factor which. 
Jater casei favorable | 


for the working class in’ Italy 


‘was being modified, 


capitalist force and _ violence 
against a socialist majority. 
s te 


THUS AN ENTIRELY new 
situation developed — first after 
the Russian revolution — and 
most certainly after the post- 
World War II revolutions, es- 
pecially after the Chinese revolu- 
tion, which made socialism a 
world-wide system. However, 
aside from those changes, the 
World War against fascism and 
the resistance struggles of the 
occupied people, considerably 
altered old relationships. 

For that matter, the rise of 
fascism before World War II 
had already introduced new 
methodss of struggle and new 
theories. They were exemplied 
in the People’s Front and in sup- 
pot of and even participation 
y Communists in bourgeois 
overnments under certain con- 
itions.. More and more-the cap- 
italists disowned the democracy 
through which they had former- 
ly ruled and the workers became 
the consistent champions of de- 
mocracy. 

The Marxist theory of the state 
not by 
throwing out Marxism, but de- 
veloping it under the new con- 
ditions. With. the overthrow of 
fascism in Italy and victory in 
World War JE the Halian Com- 
munists and their Socialist allies 
were among the moulders of the 
new Italian constitution. There- 
for they created. the premise of 
a constitutional path to socialism 
in their country. 
: ‘° 

TOGLIATTI shows how false 
it is to pose the issue of a 
liamentary transition to socialism | 
AGAINST the need of struggling 
for the rights of the workers, and 
for socialism. He shows. that 
parliamentary transition becomes 
possible in a struggle for worker- 
farmer control of parliament. 
He explains that this involves 
not only ‘electoral activity but the 
mass struggles of workers in 
their factories, of farmers in 
their villages, of the whole peo- 
ple for advancing their econ- 
omic, social and political rights. — 

It is the very opposite of 
Marxism to hang on to quota- 
tions and writings dealing with 
specific times and circumstances 
even when times and circums- 
tances change. Therefore Tog- 
liatti deals with the basic premise 
of Marx and Lenin that the 
workers cannot simply take over , 
the capitalist government ap- 
paratus, but that they must de- 
stroy it. ! 

“Is this position still entirely 
valid today?” Togliatti asks? 
“Here is a subject for discus- 
sion. When, in fact we state 
that it is possible to proceed to- 
ward socialism not only through 
democracy but also by using 
parliamentary forms, it is evi- 
dent that we are correcting 
something in this position, taking 
into consideration the changes 
which have taken place and 
which are still taking place in 
the world.” 

It is the greatest merit of 
Togliatti's writing that ‘for him 


Marxism is a method of ex-— 
plaining the real world, not 
dogma: He uses it as a means 
for advancing toward socialism, 
not as a kind of religious incan- | 
tation. Communism in the West- | 
ern world faces the absolute nec- 
essity of advancing to new po- 
sitions. Lippmann thinks’ it 
can be-held back. Togliatti 
thinks it can be advanced. 
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by david platt 


SEAN @’CASEY 


- AND THE MOVIES 


A Brooklyn student writes: 


““Have any of Sean 


O’Casey’s plays been filmed?” 
Yes, in 1986 RKO filmed O'Casey’s Plough and the 


Stars. 


It was directed and adapted to the screen by John 


Ford and Dudley Nichols—the team 


former. 

It was not too successful. 
For one thing it lacked the 
humanism and poetry of 
the play. 

Ford himself had pre- 
dicted that the film would 
run into trouble in an inter- 
view with New Theatre 
magazine in the spring of 
1936, in which he said: 

“Look at Nichols and me. 
We did The Informer. Does 
that make it easier to go 

. ahead with O'Casey's The 
Plough and the Stars which 
we want to do after Mary 
of Scotland? Not for a sec- 
ond. They may let us do 
it as a reward for being 


good boys. Meanwhile we're fighting to have the Abbey 


that made The In- 


See : 


va) 


Players imported intact and we're fighting the censors 


and fighting the so-called 
point.” 


financial wizards at every 


o o 


AS FAR AS I KNOW that was the only O’Casey play 


ever filmed. 


Alfred Hitchcock was once approached by O'Casey 
to film his Within the Gates but nothing came of it. 


It was way back in the 
beginning to hit his stride. 


30s when Hitchcock was just 


O’Casey was becoming a little interested in the 
movies. He had some ideas on the subject. 


To him the camera was 


the thing in the movies, not 


the actors which he felt were “but minor correlatives of 
the kinema, like fancy buttons on a coat or a pretty buckle 
on a belt and for that reason “good acting by man or by 
woman could never create an art of the kinema. No power 
on earth could turn the shadowy figures on a screen into 


living men and women... 


at its best, the film is some- 


thing outside of man; at its best, the Theatre is something 
within him. The film is a sword without a blade, a banner 
without a staff, an arrow without a head.” 

What O’Casey was saying was that the movies can- 
not become great art until they begin to deal with Man 


at his highest. 


» 


He saw too in those days that the movies were being 


eos gt indifferent” to the life of England and her 


With 


in the Gates. 


e. Perhaps he could show the way with a film of 


OCasey knew Hitchcock slightly and had invited 
him over to talk about Within the Gates and he came this 


“hulk of a man. unwieldy in 


his. gait, seeming as if he had 


to hoist himself into every movement” and “like an over- 


blown seal, sidlin 
earth beneath couldn’t give 


in his autobiographical ‘Rose and 


o 


HITCH 
by the ee dent ht. 
He 


the fol 


from place to place as if the hard 


him_a grip,” O’Casey wrote 
Crown’ years later. 
fe ; 


COCK AGREED with all the proposals made 


He left “bubbling with excitement” about the project, 
“leaving a hearty invitation to come to dinner some 


day 


owing week, of which Mrs. Hitchcock would let 


them. know, so that the discussion might go on again.” 


O'Casey never got the 
from Hitchcock again. 


invitation. He never heard 
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2 Jazz Festivals 
To Hit the City 
This & Next Week. 


Two Jazz Festivals are schedul- 
ed for the city this and next week, 
one at the Mall in Central Park and 
one at the Randalls Island Sta- 
dium. 

The Department of Parks an- 
nounces that a group of American 
musicians from well wn. orches- 
tras will perform at the second 
annual World Jazz Festival tomor-' 
row a (Thursday) at 8:30 at 

all. 


Friday (Aug. 24 and 25) there will 
| another festival at Randalls 
Island starting 7 p.m. and featur- 
ing many noted jazz artists, 


Boat Ride Around 
Manhattan Friday 


A moonlight boat ride around 
Manhattan Island is being spon 
sored by the Powell-Julian Schu- 
man Defense this Friday night 7 
to 1l p.m. The point of em- 
barkation is Pier 83, foot of W. 43 
St. There will be food, singin 
and dancing. For further details 
and reservation: call Ida Pruit,' 


The following Thursday and 


103 W. 93 St. MO 2-1088. 
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By JOHN ALEXANDER 
Karlovy Vary, By Mail 
Special to the Daily Worker 

Two things stand out at this 
famous Czechoslovakia Internation- 
al Film Festival, now finishing its 
packed three-week program of 
films from 41 countries. 

One is the participation of new 
countries--the USA, Western Ger- 
many, Egypt, Greece, Spain and 
Finland being among the most 
important. The other is the success. 
of the new trend in East European 
films. 

Tremendous applause greeted 
the West German —— rep- 


resentatives of some of the major 
distribution and production com- 


§ | panies, when-they appeared on the 
: | stage to introduce the first of their 
many feature films—the very inter- 


esting “Marriage of Dr. Danwitz.” 


| Soon after their arrival they set the 


seal on their first participation at 
Karlovy Vary Festival by 
forming a joint table with the 
German Democratic delegation for 
all their meals. | 
Their feature, dealing with the 


t| dificult economic conditions of 
: | doctors in West Germany, was par- 
® | ticularly well received since it was 


among the first West German films 
in this period to tackle realistically 
a contemporary problem, and did 
it in a way that was both sincere 
and highly efficient, artistically 


and technically. 


The hall was packed, too, for 
the appearance of the American 
Ambassador in Prague, Mr. Alexis 
Jonson, when in an admirable 
speech he introduced the widely 
popular U. S. feature “Marty.” 

He put in a nutshell the source 
of “Marty’s” popularity, at the 
same time indicating how broad 
and powerful now is the accept- 
ance of the idea that a film which 


Teday’s Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 


Baseball: Yankees-Boston (11) 1:55 
Democratic Convention (2) 6 p.m. 


= —_ 


on 
Baseball: Dodgers-Giants (9) 7:55 
Dunniger Show (7) 8:30 
Movie: Magic Box (1952 British). 
Story of Friese-Greene, English 
movie pioneer (4) 9. 
Convention (2) (7) 9:30 on 
Dodger Scoreboard (9) 10:50 
Convention (2) (4) (7) 11 on 


— 


RADIO 
Yankees-Boston WINS 1:55 


Masterwork Hour—Horwitz,. pianist 
—Brahms Concerto No. 2 WNYC 
7 

Giants-Dodgers WMCA, WMGM 
7:55 


Convention: WABC; WCBS, WOR, 
9:30 on 
MOVIES 


I Am A Fugitive From A Chain 
Gang (1932 revival) Jefferson 
Today and tomorrow only 

Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion 

King and I, Roxy 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Rififi, Fine Arts 

Madame Butterfly, Art 

s of Wrath, 8th St. 

Madame Butterfly (opera) and Pi- 
easso, Apollo 42nd St. 

— Progress (English), Guild 
50t 


jGame of Love. & One Summer of 


Happiness (Swedish), World 


| Pee 3 
Citizen Kane (revival) Riviera 


Story of Louis Pasteur (1936 re- 
vival, Translux Normandie 


DRAMA 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Chekhuv’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
ag 3 Penny Opera, Theatre. de 


ys. | 
g|Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theaters. 


No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
Henrik Ibsen’s Ghosts, Modern 


Theatre, 15 Second Ave. 


films, 


~ comes closest to thé lives and as- 


irations of ordinary le is the 

t contribution a film industry 
can make to peace and internation- 
al understanding. 

“It is an unpretentious film about 
unpretentious people,” he said. 
“But the most important a in 
the world, the people who do the 
everyday tasks of life. ... It is a 
theme which transcends language, 
race and political boundaries 
I hope that you will enjoy it as 
much as millions in our country 
and throughout the world have 
already enjoyed it. I also hope that 
this will in some small measure 
contribute to restoring the many 
ties which existed for so many 
years between our two peoples.” 

° oa ? 

It was interesting that, while the 
difference from the average Amer- 
ican trend was recognized in 
“Marty” and its undoubted imper- 
tance as a step towards a true 
portrayal of American life in their 
the much more modest 
Australian film, “Three In One” 


(made by Cecil Holmes and writ- 
ten by Frank Hardy) was a greater 
success. It has a quiet and deep 
sincerity, a way of*portraying Aus- 
tralian people which shows a 
greater confidence in and under- 
standing of them than “Marty.” 

In an interview here about the 
British entry, “A Town Like Alice,” 
Mr. Harry Norris, Joint Managing 
Director of J. Arthur Rank’s Over- 
seas Film Distributors, spoke like 
the U. S. Ambassador when he 
aig the reasons why it was chosen 
or showing: “It is not a film about 
the war or a war... . It is purely 
about the human impact of war 
on the human relationships of these 
people. ... The theme of this film 
is stated in a line of dialogue which 
occurs at the end of the film, 
which is ‘You cannot hate people’.” 


and America—both serious ad- 
vances from their industries—were 
among the top commercial success- 
es nationally and _ internationally, 
as was the French main entry, “Si 


for Life” in England) which, with 
its tremendous theme of common 
international struggle and its con- 
sistently constructive attitude to 
the mass of the people, is widely 
tipped as the main Festival Prize 


winner, 


- a « 


From the Soviet Union, Eastern 
Europe and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic have come com- 
edies and dramas about the prob- 
lems of ordinary people, treated in 
a way more familiar from _ the 
Italian than the East European 
realistic film. But, while the sur- 
face is the same, and the level 
ef technique now strikingly sim- 
ilar—there is a difference. The 
important Soviet film, “The Case 
of Sergei Rumantsev” is a crime 
story—but the hero is able to estab- 
lish his innocence only through the 
support_of his work mates. In the 
many East European boy-and-girl 
comedies the same note is struck 
of contact of their leading char- 
acters with their working people. 


and pe 


These two features from Britain! - 


tous les Gars du Monde” (“Race' 


Things Over at Gech Festival — 


sev” this theme provides a partic- 
ularly striking comment on recent 
Soviet develo its. When 

workers hear that Rumantsev is in 
the hands of the police they or- 
ganize a d tion to the police 
chief who tells them he finds some- 
thing = in’ the po of so 
many people supporting him. 

The leader of the deputation—a 
typically vigorous, forthright, ex- 

i worker — gets angry. 
Banging on the table he tells the 
police chief—“Suspicious, suspi- 
cious, you see something suspicious | 
— You're not fit for your — 
job! 

While this new trend is very 
welcome in these films—and shows 
a new stability and relaxation in 
the mood of these countries—I think 
there is a tendency at present to 
lose some of the force and vitality 
of some of the earlier films in the 
tendency to concentrate in such a 
detailed way on the lives of ‘indiv- 
iduals. “Race for Life” stood out at 
the Festival because it tackled 
boldly a big theme and showed 
how ordinary people can respond 
to big as well as small things. The 
very powerful “Ernst Thalmann— 
Leader of his Class” from the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, while 
giving a superb picture of the rise 
of the Nazis, and the divisions in 
the German working class move- 
ment at the time, was dealing in a 
big theme but it lacked the other 
quality of “Race for Life’—its 
closeness to the small things. 

From the Middle East, Asia and 
Latin America have come features, 
invariably having as their central 
theme some aspect for the right 
of the people for humane values, 
for a better life. And, because these 
themes are being treated more 
artistically, in a vigorous popular 
war, the growing prestige of these 
films at theif countries’ box offices 


is becoming more marked. 
a o ° 


Many delegations have referred 
to the difficulties they have experi- 
enced with commercial and gov- 
ernment opposition to their realism, 
an Italian delegate, introducing 
“Three Roman Tales,” referring to 
the “scissors of the censors cutting 
them off from reality.” But the top 


commercial successes of so many 
films dealing now in a serious way 
with life and real problems shows 
how isolated such opposition is 
becoming. 

Again, as an advance from pre- 
vious Festivals, there have been 
more discussions of co-productions 
between East European and West- 
ern countries, between advanced 
and relatively backward film indus- 
tries, more commercial agreements; 
and the number of journalists cov- 
ering the Festival from the West 
has increased from 12 in 1954 to 
over 70 today. 

The Festival's motto “For noble 
relations between people, for last- 
ing friendship between nations,” is 
becoming understood by the mass 
of the people everywhere. This is 
a great achievement on the part 
of the Festivals organizers; it is a 

rt of the successes, beginning to 

e dominant, of the fight for peace 
in films. 


In “The Case of Sergei Rumant- 


Collet’s ‘Ripening 
Editor, Feature Section: 

I was delighted to see the review 

of Collet’s “The Ripening Seed” in 
today’s Worker. Your reviewer is 
quite right in pointing out the un- 
fortunate reputation this great 
French writer enjoys in this country 
where she is regarded as being 
merely another “naughty” Parisian 
sensationalist. 
I should suggest that the best 
introduction to Collette is her novel 
“The Vagabond,” which is perhaps 
her finest achievement. This is 
available along with her lovely 
“My Mother's House” in a $1 ‘re- 
print. 


Comments on Review of 


Seed’ 

the review that seemed, as it stands, 
singularly meaningless. This is the 
statement that the love of the two 
young people in the book is “dis- 
tinctly bourgeois.” I am sure this 
phrasing arose out of haste on the 
part of the reviewer, but it doés 
lead to ridiculous conclusions—sure- 
ly the attraction of two young peo- 
ple just, awakening to their: full 
sexual life is not i fun- 
damentally by the class, the society, 
the historical period to which they 
belong? If this is true, then most 
of the great love stories of the past - 
would ultimately become meaning- 
less to us. | Ch 


However, my main point in writ- 


‘limg was to question a statement in 
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y's Statement to 


will do our utmost to persuade 
and friends to register and te vote; 
we will distribute, as widely as we 
can, factual information on the 
candidates and the issues; and we 
will endorse candidates for public 
office on the basis of their record 
and platform, regardless of their 
political affiliation. . 

The hazardous situation in in- 
ternational affairs, accented by 
the fact that intemperate and ruth- 
less dictators. possess weapons 
that can wipe out whole nations 
overnight, demands the highest 
tvpe of responsible leadership 
from both parties. The free world 
looks to America for such leader- 
ship. We must provide it. 


PEACE AND FREEDOM 


On behalf of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress * 
Industrial Organization, I wish to 
submit to this committee a num- 
ber of recommendations for inclu- 
sion in the 1956 national platform 
of your party. With the permission 
of the committee, I will submit the 
entire list of proposals in written 
form for the record, and confine 
my oral presentation to a few all- 
important matters. 

At the outset, let me state the 


ments, low-interest loans and rural 
electrification. 

© Government loans, under lib- 
eral terms, to stimulate business 
and farm investment and medern- 
ization, especially for small enter- 
prises. : 

® Major federal and state pro- 
grams to méet acute shortages of 
schools, hospitals, roads and other 
vital public serviees. This is per- 
haps the most urgent domestic 
responsibility facing the next Con- 
—_ It can no longer be neg- 
ected without serious damage to 
the national welfare. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 


Labor has feceived repeated 
campaign pledges to cerrect the 
manifest injustices that the Taft- 
Hartley Act imposes upon the na- 


: 


serigusness with which the Amer- 
ican labor movement views the 
platforms of our two great politica] 
parties. There has been in re- 
cent years a revival of the political 


To the workers of America, the 
preservation of peace and freedom 
constitutes the most important issue 
of our time. Without peace there 
can be no hope for constructive 


long have banked on the assump- 


tion that economi¢ collapse wou 
erumble our resistance and that of 
other capitalist nations. 

Thus, the healthy functioning of 


tion's workers. Yet the law still} 


stands, virtually in its original form. 
It still’ obstructs free collective 
bargaining. It still makes a mockery 
of the right of workers to erganize 


} 


statute and that management re- 
PROMI and insurance firms 
‘have not joined us in this crusade. 
In my detailed recommendations, 
this committee will find a careful 
statement of what we believe 
should be in such a law. We urge 
this committee to add such langu- 
age to this years pltform. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 

Discrimination or segregation 
based upon, race; color, creed or 
national origin manifestly subverts 
our basic democratic principles as 
well as thé Constitution itself. 

Specifically, the efforts of certain 
individuals, groups and even states 
to thwart the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision prohibiting racial segrega- 
tion in the public schools must not 
be permitted to go unchallenged. 

It is the clear responsibility of 
the federal government to see to it 
that the Supreme Court’s ruling 


a summed up in the com- 
nt that “platforms are made to <a 8 re 
run, not to stand on.” would not be worth living 


The American labor movement! , Labor squarely faces the fact 
abhors that view. We distrust that the threat to peace and free- 


those who take the position that | — ae ap gs one Se 
platforms should seem to be all/°°™ ussia, We are 


! 
things to all men but, in practice, ded for one moment by the new 
mean little to anyone. 


faces the — Sf & co ogre 

We look upon the platform of a put on and take On ike mass ta 
political party as a serious declara- fool the guillible into forgetting 
tion, democratically arrived at, of 


that the Communist conspiracy 
the party’s beliefs. We consider it 


still is aimed at world domination 
a solemn obligation upon the party by any means, including. war—and 
and upon the party's candidates. 


wi never be satisfied with less. 
fo. ‘In the continuing struggle between 
A —a ld b feel vay par’y |freedom and slavery, the American 
a € spelled Out IM ltrade union movement can never 
plain language so that no one can 

misunderstand. 


and will never be neutral. 
Labor will not be satisfied with 


We call for a stronger and more 
| we Fig ye effective forei licy toward 
waesel words, glittering generalities itiilitied 
or the advertising man’s glib in- 


these ends: 
sincerity. 


CRITICAL PERIOD 

This is a critical period in hu- 
man affairs. Today, as perhaps 
never before in our history, it is 
incumbent upon the parties to 
think clearly and to state honestly 
their beliefs and their philosophies 
and to guarantee, as honorable 
men, that these commitments will 
be treated as sacred promises. 

No party can today adopt a plat- 
form that evades responsibility in 
the field of civil rights, for ex- 
ample, or which pays only lip 
service to the need for adopting a 
labor-management statute which 


‘the world in common cause. 


* To counteract the fatal’ infec- 
tion of neutralism in Europe and 
Asia. 

® To oppose with honest con- 
sistency any and all forms of gov- 
ernmental dictatorship. 

® To expose the hypocrisy of 
communism. 

© To seek re-unification of Ger- 
many in freedom. 

© To permit people in the grip 
of any form of colonialism to 
choose their own destiny through 
free elections. , 

® To encourage the economic 
and social progress of all free na- 
outlaws existing inequities. tions by broader development of 
- We earnestly urge you to say|international trade and other avail- 
what you mean and to mean what,able means. — 
you say. For we, and millions of| ® To provide long range pro- 
other Americans, will be basing|grams of economic and_ technica 
our personal decision as voters|assistance to underdeveloped na- 
equally upon the platform and the tions and areas that might other- 
candidates and the record in this | wise succumb to Communism by 


years national election. default. . 

It should be pointed out at the | ® To build the United Nations 
outset of the AFL-CIO today is the #nd its agencies into a more ettec- 
largest single organization in the|tive istrument for maintaining 
U.S. It represents more than 15 world peace and promoting hu- 
million American working men and |™22 rights, and to give unwaver- 


} 


Without freedom, life 


‘ 


© To unite the free peoples of. 


| The potentialities for economic 


our economic system is of vital con-;into unions of their own cheice. It 


cern not only to the well-being of still gives hostile employers a whele 
our people but to our very national]! arsenal of unfair weapens against 
security. . f}unions. Moreover, the inequities 
Despite outward appearances of of this law have been seriously ag- 
turbing —_ Dona bs national pray oat the — National , 
economy has n slipping in re- r Relations Board. 
cent months. Unemp Seoienias has; We strongly urge a complete, 
assumed serious proportions in aj| Overhaul of the Taft-Hartley Act 
number of consumer industries, es-|to make it fair and just to labor 
pecially automobiles. and management alike, while pro- 
Equally alarming is the sharp/tecting the public interest. We fur- 
decline in farm income, which will, | ther recommend that the discretion- 
if unchecked, adversely affect the! ary powers of the National Labor 
epee Pea and business a nae ong spelled out BY 
as well as farmers. ‘Congress to d from Sec. 14(b) 
Labor is convinced that the only | of the Taft-Hartley law, the langu- 
workable solution to this basic and | age that perimits states to enact 
constantly recurring problem is a, the so-called “Right-to-Work” laws 
‘program of public and private ac-| that are aimed at destroying unions. 
tion geared to economic growth! Despite by-partisan pledges of 
and expansion—a program that will! support, Congress failed to enact 
| provide good jobs not only to our legislation broadening the cover- 
present working force but to the age of the Fair Labor Standards 
millions of young people who will/ Act to millions of retail and- whole- 
be oy for py ng er om - —e ng still sp: less 
/years to eome, a program that wi ‘ede -an- ini- 
provide greater mass purchasing mum wage. We urge that this omis 
power to keep pace with the rise'sion be rectified at the earliest 
lin productive power, a program opportunity. v 
that will assure a continually high- We also strongly recommend 
ler standard of living for all the ‘that the Walsh-Healy Publie Can-' 
American people. tracts Act, the Davis-Bacon Act and 
the enforcement ef labor standards 
laws by the Dept. of Labor be’ 
istrengthémed’ along the lines set! 
‘forth in the memorandum I am 


herewith submitting. 
WELFARE 


4 


; 


growth are tremendous. Atomic’ 
energy, automation, electronics — 
all of these can spell great progress 
'for America. Our laboratories are 
literally pouring out new ideas 
that create new industries and new 
production methods. They can—| Finally, and by no means least 
iif we plan well — mean new pros- important under the heading of la- 


that segregation in the schools must 
be eliminated with “all deliberate 
speed” is complied with in every 
state and community in. this 
country. 

It is also up to the federal gov- 
ernment to assure every citizen the 


general prosperity, there are dis-|gravated by the rulings and inter-| 


| 


) 


'perity for our country. '|bor-management relations, is the 
KEY TO PROSPERITY matter of administration and super- 
: ; ‘vision of welfare funds. 

The fundamental key to thisnew; We in the AFL-CIO censider 
pappee ket \ ity, we firmly believe, is' that these funds were conceived 
a revelopment of a broader con-| and must be administered for the 
sumer base; the realization of a! ole henefit of employes and their 
high wage policy which will give! families. These officials of labor 
eae? 3 millions the purchasing! ynions and of companies who are 
power that matches her productive! named to administer these funds, 


women. We seek to improve the 
conditions of all workers. Our in- 


terests are identical with those of|tion whose form of government 


all Americans. Our program is 
keyed to the national welfare, 
rather than the selfish advantage 


of any special region or group. 
BASIC POLICY 


' Permit me further to explain that 
the AFL-CIO is committed to a 
strictly nonpartisan political pol- 
icy. We will not become a part of 
any political party, nor attempt to 
dominate any political party. On 
the other hand, we will not permit: 

any political party to dominate us. 
American trade union move- 
ment has a long history of active 
interest in political affairs. We in- 
tend to intensify that activity, this 
year and in the future. 

Our political action program will 
be directed along these lines: we 


Classified Ads 


ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed 
hand brakes, pump and tourist bag. 
SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand Dist., 145 
Feurth Ave. (13th and i4th Sts.) One 
hour free parking or two tokens. 


rr 


~ MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
serviee days, nights, weekends, econc- 


ing support to the UN policy of | ability. | 


denying the admission of any na- 


has been imposed by a foreign! 
power, whose people are denied 
the fundamental human rights 
spelled out in .the UN Charter 
and whose record shows it has 
been guilty of aggressive war 
against the UN. 

© To hold the door open te 
negotiations with Soviet Russia for 
an effective disarmament program 
or any other honorable steps that 
would lessen world tensions, but 
to close the door firmly against 
appeasement. 

Until agreement can be reached 
on an acceptable disarmament pro- 
gram, labor recognizes the impera- 
tive necessity of strengthening our 
national defense, in community 
with other free nations, at what- 
ever cost. This recommendation 
embraces all forms of armament 
and weapons that might be used 
against us by an enemy. We are 
‘convinced that the only power that 
the Communists respect, the only. 

wer that. will surely deter them 

om instigating .another world 


war, is superior power. 
NATIONAL ECONOMY | 

It takes more than military 
strength to keep America going. 


mical Kay's Budget Movers CH 3-3786. 


‘In fact, the leaders of the Krem 


To achieve that purchasing pow- | 


er, we recommend these steps: 
© Encouragement of free col- 


‘should and must be expected to 


treat them as a sacred and public 
trust. 


lective bargaining by federal, state 
and local government. 

® Reduction of federal income 
taxes for families in the low- 
middle-income brackets and for 
small business. 

® Broadening the coverage of 
the minimum wage law and raising 
the floor to at least $1.25 an hour. 

© Législation to provide assist- 
ance to depressed industrial areas 
where unemployment persists. 


® Modernization of our present. 
inadequate unemployment com- 
pensation system and further liber- 
alization of Social Security, in- 
cluding the adoption of federal in- 
surance against the cost of medical 
care. 

® Development of a _ housing 
program that will bring about the 
construction of two mililon new 
dwelling units a year, including 
encouragement of private construc- 
tion of reasonably priced homes 
for the average family and expan- 


}sion of pubhe housing and slum 


clearance projects for low-income 
groups. 

® Enactment of a comprehen- 
sive farm program, embracing 
price supports, conservation pay- 


| 


and | 


Censcious of the human tailings | 
to which all men are expesed, we 
believe that the most constructive 
approach to insuring the imvielabili- 
ty of these funds is to place their 
operations in a goldfish bowl. Thus: 
we have urged the Congress in 
the past to adopt public disclosure 
statutes which would bear equally 
upon labor union officials, manage- 
ment officials and, where they are 
involved, insurance company efii- 
-cials, 


right to register and to vote, the 
right to protection from mob vio- 
lence uok the right to free access 
to the courts for enforcement of 
constitutional guarantees. 

Labor urges both parties to give 
unequivocal support to enactment 
by Congress of: 

® An effective and enforceable 
Fair Employment Practices Act. 

© Legislation meking lynching 
a federal crime. 

© A law abolishing state poll- 
taxes as a prerequisite of voting. 

© A provision establishing witb- 
in the Department of Justice a di- 
vision under an assistant “gant 
general authorized to deal wit 
civil rights matters. 


FILIBUSTERS 

We recognize that this program 
will get nowhere unless the Senate 
ends its role permitting filibusters. 
We therefore call upon both par- 
ties to work for amendment of Sen- 
ate Rule 22 to permit a majority of 
senators present and voting to limit 
and close debate. 

Labor will not accept any eva- 
siens of federal responsibility to 
protect the civil rights of all Ameri- 
can citizens. There is no greater 
threat to the internal security of 
this country nor to the mainte- 
nance of effective American leader- 
ship in the global struggle against 
totalitarianism than the denial of 
liberty, justice and equality of op- 
portunity to our own citizens. 

In the matter of civil liberties, 
we feel that effective measures 
can be taken to safeguard our na- 
tion against espionage and subver- 
sion without weakening in the 
slightest the fundamental _ indi- 
aie freedoms inherent in the 
American way of life. 

Security programs should lean 
over backward to protect the dn- 


‘nocent. Congress should prevént 
‘harsh and tyrannical treatment of 


witnesses before its committees. In 
addition, steps should be taken to 
improve the operation of industrial 
security programs and to prevent 
employers from using them as anti- 
labor instrumentalities. 

I have set forth, in sumniarized 
form, the ae of the plat- 
form recommendations contained 
in the written document submit- 
ted to this committee. I respect- 
fully suggest that the members of 
this committee take time to read 


We regret that our urging has 
not led to adoption of such a 


the entire statement and give it 
your earnest consideration. 


—=—D_ 


1:00 Famous Artists. 
vianni Martinelli, tenor 
Book Review Digest 
Weather Report 
Selective Service News 
News 
Let’s Speak English 
For the Ladies. 

News 

News 

Critics Choice 
News 

00 Music from the Campus 
5: London Column. BBC 
feature program 
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City Radio Program for Today 


Gio-| 


6:00 London Forum 
6:45 U. S. Weather Report 
6:50 UN News 
6:55 News 
7:00 Masterwork Hour 
WNYC-—FM 
12 Midnight-3 A.M. While the 
City Sleeps. Symphony in D Minor 
—Fr 
5:58-11:00 PM—Programs same 
as WNYC 
11:00 P.M.—Chamber Music 
Time. Quartet No. 2—Janacek; His- 
tories—Ibert 


| 11:55 P.M.—News 


| 


; 
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ities 


on the 
scoreboard — 


by lester rodney 


The Scooter at the Mike 


A TRIP TO the Polo Grounds Monday night as a post-vacation 
re-introduction to baseball was rewarded with only one inning of 
lay before a cloudburst turned a seetion of the outfield into a 
healthy young tributary of the nearby Harlem River. But before the 
brief activities we had an interesting chat with an old and a new 
member of the Dodgers, and afterward we snuck a fascinating 
glimpse into the possible birth of a new radio sportscaster, name 
of Phil Rizzuto. We'll hold the Dodger chat for the weekend paper, 
which must also be written on Tuesday, 


The brief baseball action resulted in a 1-1 tie, a moral victory 
of sorts for the woebegone Giants. The fans saw, for free, Peewee 
Reese clout a substantial home run off rookie lefty Joe Margoneri. 
Then they saw the home team rebound for one off Carl Erskine, 
making his first start against the Giants since the Ebbets Field no- 
hitter. Young Jaekie Brandt wasted no time in demonstrating that 
nothing like a repeat performance was in order, cracking a leadoff 
single. This blow also proved that there are Giant fans left, 
with cheers distinctly heard through the. gloomy drizzle. After 
Schoendienst flied out, Willie Mays sent Brandt whirling to 3rd 
with a hit and run single to center and Rhodes scored him with a 
sacrifice fly. Before Bill White sent Furillo way back to right center 
for the third out, the majors’ top base purloiner, Willie Mays, threw 
in a steal of second, which would have been his 27th out of 32 
attempts. Last year, incidentally, he had 24 out of 27 tries, an 
amazing percentage. 

Then the rain came down in buckets, time was called, and 


as we hastily pulled our notes away from the dripping edge of the |. 


pressbox, we heard in a vaguely familiar voice the start of a running. 
account of the action we had just witnessed. 

Investigation. through the nearby door seperating a broadcast- 
ing perch from the writers revealed a sweating, smiling Phil 
Rizzuto listening to a tape recorder playback of his description of 


the inning. The Yankee scooter, his marvellous playing career 


about at the end of the line, has applied for the _ job as radio 
broadcaster of the 1957 Baltimore games. A break in the Yankee 


* gchedule Monday gave him the chance to try his hand at a broad- 3 


—— 


cast and send -the results to Baltimore for consideration. 
7 


“IS THAT REALLY ME?,” Little Phil asked with a shake 
of the head as the voice rose sharply to say “Gilliam hits the ball 
on the ground down the third base line... .” He grinned faintly. 
“It’s embarrassing to hear yourself.” 

The voice, with which most fans are unfamiliar, was strong, 
easy and pleasant. 
though there was evident unfamiliarity with the National League 
players by this lifetime American Leaguer. 


Phil chuckled a little ruefully-at his description of the play in 
which Gilliam’s bounder caromed off Castleman's leg and the Giant 
third base rookie then threw him out. “It’s off—his—leg,” came the 
excited voice from the tape recorder, “But he hustles and pounces 
on it and gets Gilliam at first where Bill White makes a very nice 
stretch to pull in the throw.” 


As the voice went on with “my old friend Peewee Reese” step- 

ping to the plate, Phil in person said “How do you like that? 

forgot Castleman’s name on. the first play of the game, the first 
game I ever broadcast. Did you hear? It's off ‘his’ leg.” 


The voice from the tape boomed up very loud as Reese 
connected. 


“I get too excited whenever the ball is hit,” said 
no good.” 

“You're wrong,” said the technician at the tape machine, 
“This is radio, not television. That's good for radio, they can’t 
- see anything, you have to give the excitement.” 

The count on Snider. went to two strikes and one ball, and 
the voice had a moment’s hesitation. “Hear that? Which comes 


Rizzuto, “That's 


first, baHs or strikes?,” asked the veteran star of fourteen seasons 


and ten World Series, “You think I know ina hurry?” 
° 


HE WAS NEW at this broadcasting, there was no doubt 
in listening to the little playback, yet there was a simple clarity 
and freshness about his description that was refreshing. Happily 
missing were both the stiffness of self-consciousness and the windy 

mpousness of the babbling brooks. If I were the one at Baltimore 
istening to this test, I would be quite excited by what I heard. In 
addition to being a big name star, this Rizzuto came across as a 
real fan, and someone conscious of other fans. 

Little things. Like noting the fact as Snider fixed his helmet 
that “in the National League the’ players all must wear helmets 
for protection” . . . like when Furillo checked his swing im time, 
explaining “if the bat moved across the plate, it would have to be 
called.a strike even if he didn’t break his wrists” . . . like correctly 
guessing that a hit and run might be coming, simply explaining 
why in a situation where the pitcher would try to get the ball 
over the plate, and adding, “hit and run, or run and hit, which 
really is a better description. since the running starts first” . . . like 
telling about the batboy shaking Reese’s hand after the homer. 

The tape voice ‘said, “I always like to see a shortstop hit a 
homer, you know shortstops are supposed to be in there for their 
fielding,” and the listening Rizzuto grinned with a touch of impish- 
ness : this am back. oo ea ae ee 

“I see you don’t go in for —_ about the pitc in 
a slider or cecil or knuckler and all that.” I mentioned. Phil 
shook his head vigorously. “No, sirree, not me. Fast ball; curve, 


change of pace is all_I can report.” There’s dramatic improvement 


in technique right off the bat! : 

On ‘Rhodes fly, after which Brandt. scored the Giant run, 
Phil's voice was full of excitement at the possible play home, 
thea fell flatly to say that the run would score easily. | 
| “That's no good,” he said, listening now. “See, I get too ex- 
| @ited, -here comes the throw home, and then the letdown he’s 
So0ing to score easy.” 


ty, 3'> But that’s just. the way it looks to the fan; he was assured by 


: the technician: -Phil remained 


insistently critical. : “Teo ‘much,’ too 
__ See ee tae ne PoP aaa! a 


= aoqere- 


The “broadcast” sounded surprisingly . good, 
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Miami Stands Up and Cheers for 


Satchel Paige After 1 Hit Shutout 


STILL GOOD! 
Satch 


Sugar Gets 
Philly Offer 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 14.-A 
group of Philadelphia businessmen 
today offered middleweight cham- 
pion Ray (Sugar) Robinson. a $125,- 
000 guarantee to defend his title 
against Gene Fullmer of Utah here 
during the week of Sept. 24. 

A spokesman for the group said 
Robinson was receptive to the of- 
fer and asked for a telegram: con- 
firming it. He quoted Robinson as 
saying he would prefer Philadel- 
phia as the scene of the fight be- 
cause he always drew good crowds 
here and “it’s closer to home.” 

Robinson was agreeable to the 
$125,000 offer with 60 percent of 
the gate going to the fighters, 47% 
percent to Robinson and 1242 per- 
cent to Fullmer. . 


MIAMI, Fla., Aug. 14.—Miami 
fans stood and gave Satchel 


- Paige one of the greatest stand- 


_ —— 


ee ee 


‘ing ovations in baseball history 
here last night as the veteran 
Negro hurler, in his fifties, con- 
cluded a one-hit victory over 
Rochester. 

Called to help the new Miami 
team of the International League 
~F Miami prexy Bill Veeck, an 
old foe of jimcrow who brought 
Paige to the Cleveland Indians 
in 1948, Satch has now won 10 
and lost 3 and leads the league 
pitchers with a phenomenal 


earned run average of 1.50 per 
nine-inning game, 

Considered the greatest pitcher 
alive with a jimcrowed star in 


the Negro Leagues in the 20s 
and 30s, Paige was well up in 
his forties when he came to 
Cleveland and helped the In- 
dians to their first pennant in 
28 years with 6 wins and one 
defeat in half a season’s pitching. 
There is strong sentiment among 
some writers to vote him into 
the Hall of Fame despite his 
brief big league record. 


Dodgers 
Roberts 


Nixed 
for 5 


Young Prospects 


The Brooklyn Dodgers rejected a proposed deal that 
would have brought them Robin Roberts from the Phillies 
in exchange for five minor league players, the United Press 


learned yesterday from a reliable 
National League source. 

The deal, broached by General 
Manager Roy Hamey of the Phil- 
lies shortly before the June 14 
trading deadline, would have sent 
Roberts, the six-time 20-game 
winner who receives an estimated 
$52,500 per year, to the Dodgers 
for five hand-picked Brooklyn 
youngsters. 


In return for the 29-year-old 
Roberts, the Phillies sought out- 
fielder Don Demeter, third base- 
man Dick Gray and pitcher Ralph 
Mauriello, all with Brooklyn's Fort 
Worth farm in the Texas League; 
itcher Fred Kipp, a left-handed 
cnuckleballer, from Montreal of 
the International League, and 
shortstop Chicao Fernandez, now 
with the Dodgers but then with 
Montreal. 


me ee — 


much,” he said as the voice rose excitedly again when the next 


batter hit the ball. 


_ Just at the moment when the cloudburst came down heaviest 
and a crash of lightning seemed to just miss the ballpark, Phil's 


voice was saying ~ 


he rain has slowed down now.” 


He waved §his 


hand toward the tape and kidded “See, a real expert on the rain.” 
7 


WAS THIS, I asked him, his first time in the Polo Grounds 


since the World Series of 1951? 


“Yep, he said, “And that was it. Oh, wait, I take that back. 
My dad took me to the Allstar Game when Hubbell: struck out 
those five in a row. Sat right over there,” and he pointed out to the 


faroff left center stands. 
“How old were vou then?” 


“What year was that?,” he asked, “1934? Let’s see, I was 


15. I was a Dodger fan you know, so I didn’t 
I liked the Yanks with Babe Ruth and Gehrig a 


et here much, but 
Lazzeri too.” 


The tape recording ended and the rain kept pouring down. 


Down below Dodger catcher Dixie Howell brought mock cheers 
as he walked shoes and socks in hand from the dugout to the club- 
house, his bare feet bringing squishes of moisture at every step. 
Last one to go and the lone figure on the field, he responded with 
a theatrical bow and stopped outside the clubhouse to: exchange 
what, was probably insulting pleasantries with some Giants leaning 
out of their adjourning window. The field was a lake. A leather 
lung writer in the pressbox bellowed. sardonically “Play ball!” 

Rizzuto looked at the empty field. “This is some place to watch 
a ball game from,” he said, “Boy, you can see it all. from here.” 

_ Better than the dugout, I asked? 

He laughed. “And how. They ought to make the broadcasters 
pay to watch the game from here. It’s a pleasure.” 

Speaking of his test, he said “I yar I should have practiced 
on a tape recorder at home ‘but I decided I'd just do it cold 
and get an idea what I could do. 


Spring ot ye broadcasts ought to give me enough prac- 
tice,” he mused, ’s plenty of time to work at it then and 


get the timing down.” — 
As he put on his sport jacket and gathered in his scorecard 


and notes; you had.the very strong. feeling you were ‘looking not 


at a veteran baseball player but. at a promising young sportscaster. 


——— -—~——- o2-. 


The Phillies dying on the vine 
since 1950 for lack of new talent, 
particularly were anxious to land 
Demeter and Gray, both of whom 
were named to the Texas League 
all-star team and are tabbed by 
scouts as “first - rate big league 
prospects.” 

Brooklvn officials were more 
sorely strapped for pitching help 
then than ‘9 are now an deven 
though the acquisition of Roberts 
itempted them tremendously, they 
decided the young players the 
Phillies insisted upon would figure 
prominently in the Dodgers’ own 
future plans. 

The two pitchers the Phils were 
interested in—Kipp and Mauriello 
—undoubtedly will get a shot with 
Brooklyn next spring. Kip is re- 
garded such a fine prospect that 
vice-president Buzz Bavasi nearly 
brought him up to the Dodgers 
from Montreal earlier this season. 

Fernandez generally is consider- 
ed a shortstop of major league 
caliber and has the inside track 
on the Dodger job as soon as Peo 
Wee Reese is through. 


' 


USSR Invites U. S. 


Track Team Over 


The Soviet Union has invited a 
U. S. track and field squad to visit 
Moscow either next summer in 
1958 in an all-expense-paid trip, 
Leonid Khomenkov. of the Soviet 
sports committee, told Dan Ferris 
of the AAU the Americans could 
bring“as many as they want,” and 
Olympic coach Gabriel Korobkov 
ho it would start a home and 
‘home dual meet exchange. 

Ferris thought the visit to Mos- 
cow a good possibility but added 
“I don't know about a return trip 
by them. After our weight lifters 
went over there, the Russians were 
supposed to send a team here, but 
they didn’t do it. because’. they 
wouldn’t submit .to fingerprinting.” 


WHO'S IN THE STANDS? 

In an effort to boost their fading 
gate receipts, the San Francisco 
Seals announced that Abbott and 
Costello would put on their famous 


“Who's: On ‘First?’ act at Seals 


Stadiam Sunday. 


_— . 


